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SAMUEL F. B. MORSE: LETTERS AND JOURNALS 


By EDWARD L. MORSE. The first authoritative biography, based on his letters and journals, of a man who was not onl 
et a great inventor, but a notable painter as well, and the intimate of many famous persons. His son has done his work with skill 
and intelligence, and the result is a notable addition to American blegsaoiiy’ 2 vol. Fully Pully illustrated. $7.50 mel. (Ready Nov. 11.) 


THE GRAND TOUR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


By WILLIAM E. MEAD. A quaint, amusing and instructive account of the modes and conditions of travel in eighteenth- 
century Europe. [ImIlustrated. $4.00 met. 
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art, THE LIFE OF THOMAS B. REED 
5 net By SAMUEL W. McCALL. An important and attractive book, as readable as it is instructive, which, because of subject 
and of author, and the happy mating between the two, should take its ‘place as one of the most important biographies of the year. 
1~ ; Fully illustrated. $3-00 met. (Ready Nov. 18.) 
} for 
et ON THE COSMIC RELATIONS 
ler By HENRY HOLT. This study covers with extraordinary completeness, enlightenment and authority, the whole ground 
of psychic phenomena, so-called, as a basis for the belief in the immortality of the soul. 2 vols. $5.00 met. (Ready Nov. 18.) 
ity. 
> OPEN-AIR POLITICS 
ik 
_ mF. tf Hh. — —— ymous i 7 ~ gael interesting. Probably no more suggestive discussion 
s net 
sal MEDITATIONS ON VOTES FOR WOMEN 
en, SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. A quiet consideration of the subject, showing that the granting of the suffrage to women at 
= the present time is a conservative measure. $1.00 nel. 
ini 
” BYWAYS IN BOOKLAND THE WITCH 
By WALTER A. MURSELL. In this book Stevenson, "MAR 
- a oe ae om age? — others are dealt with in a sym- of | A. Blaberh, wntien in Miss Johnston's tichegt ven 
- of imaginative insigh ispiece by N. C. Wyeth 
last IS CONSCIENCE AN EMOTION? | #:-40 =. 
off B ae —T——> In i able Why + SHIFTING S ANDS 
a wate of ond others?” 51.00 4c BY,MRS; ROMILLY FEDDEN. The story of a doctor's 
evotion and sacrifi re am b 
ser THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY | 1-35 2° (Ready Non'21 “ag 
By JA This authoritati d 
il bilgct book maintains that poverty isa “preventable die DIAN E AND HER FRIENDS 
a a no ee inBY, ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. | Has all the fas 
ion and charm haracterized 
se CIVILIZATION AND HEALTH "3° fastrated by Blsabeth Shippen Green. $1.25 me 
vity. 
: HUTCHINSON. A breezy, authoritative 
ard of the most important topics pertaining to THE NIGHTINGALE 
ttle ife. . 18. By ELLENOR STOOTHOFF. A deliciously entertaining 
account of the motor adventures of the irresponsible but irre- 
ris sistible Hilda. $1.25 net. 
“ AR, An ccthoctariee shuay of the THE CLARION 
eal War o on the quality of manhood in the South. The 
ch sayenied by this investigation are prophetic By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS._ The story of a man 





martin renuts re on an even larger scale from the pres- who tried to run an honest newspaper. Full of fight, tingling 
ent conflict. 75 r= net. with vitality.  Hliustrated. $1.35 net. 
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Notable New Books 


The Unknown Guest By Maurice Maeterlinck 


The title suggests, ia that beautifully imaginative yet wonderfully apt way characteristic of Maeter- 

linck, the contents of his latest book. The Unknown Guest within ourselves—that mysterious, 

little known, rarely manifested, vaguely realized stranger that is part of us, and which is sometimes 

termed the psychic self—has called forth this strangely beautiful and exquisitely worded book. 
Bound uniform with Maeterlinck's other books. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


The Mason Bees By J. H. Fabre 


“Prof. Fabre is a great magician. He is the good fairy of the scientific world. ... With true scientific 
precision, with none of the arid stretches that mar even the least dull pages of the average scientific 
tome, he visualizes in a way past understanding the lives and doings of the spider, the grasshopper, 
the butterfly."—N. Y. Times. 

Bound uniform with “The Life of the Spider” and “The Life of the Fly." 1r2mo. $1.50 net. 


Beauty for Ashes By Albion Fellows Bacon 


The story of a woman who waked up a State, and made the lives of thousands of men, women and 
children happier and better. 
Jacob Riis said: ‘Mrs. Bacon's chapters are great human documents of wondrous power and 
appeal. They stirred me through . . . Whata little woman she is. Indiana has cause to be 
prouder of her than of seventeen Presidents and Vice-Presidents, alive and dead.” 

Illustrated. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


Recollections of Full Years By Mrs. William H. Taft 


Mrs. Taft, the first lady of the land for the four years of her husband's presidency, has written a most 
interesting and intimate account of her exceptionally prominent life, politically and socially. Fol- 
lowing her husband's fortunes upon the many missions of trust into faraway parts of the world, and 
later living in the very heart of our own Washington life, Mrs. Taft has had exceptional opportunities 
to observe much of the personal side of political society, both abroad and at home. She writes of 
her life in the Philippines, in Europe, and later as the mistress of the White House. 

Tilustrated. 8vo. $3.50 net. 





On War To-day By General Friedrich von Bernhardi 


The most widely known and perhaps the greatest exponent of militarism to-day is General Friedrich 
von Bernhardi (retired) of the German Army. In these two volumes Bernhardi makes an exhaustive 
study of the art and practice of warfare under modern conditions and with modern engines of 
destruction. Why the Germans fight in masses, the strategy of enveloping movements, and of retire- 
ments, the advantage of superior mobility, the use of aeronautics, are fully explained and are espe- 
cially illuminating in view of actual developments in Europe. Moreover these volumes are in no 
way too technical for the un-military reader. The translator, a lieutenant of the German Army and 
the author himself of a book on tactics, has taken care to make his English simple and uninvolved. 
A number of sketches illustrating different types of strategic movements of troops aids the mental 
vision of the reader. General von Bernhardi’s work is of the greatest interest and value to a com- 
prehension of the present vast struggle in Europe. 
Two Volumes. 8vo. $5.00 net. 


John Hay: Author and Statesman 
By Lorenzo Sears 


This sympathetic biography of John Hay, confidant of Lincoln, friend and right-hand man both of 
McKinley and Roosevelt, will help to keep alive the memory of a singularly gifted and singularly 
charming American tleman. “The fine flower of our civilization,” President McKinley called 
him; and President Roosevelt's tribute is:—‘’The most charming man and delightful companion I 
have ever known.” 

Price $1.00 net. 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 


















































New Books on a Wide Variety of Interests 





MISCELLANEOUS 
Our Philadelphia 


By EvizasetH Rosins PENNELL. Illustrated by JosePH 
PENNELL. (Regular Edition.) 105 illustrations from 
lith phs. Quarto. In a box. $7.50 net. (Auto- 
ougied Edition.) Signed te both author and artist, 
with ten additional lithographs. Special buckram 
binding, ina box. $18.00 net. charges extra. 

(This a limited to advance subscribers.) 
A book of mal eagerness more entertaining than 

a novel, with M Penne illustrations made especially 

for this volume. 


Colonial Mansions of Maryland and 
Delaware 


By Joun Martin Hammonp. Limited Edition, printed 
from type, which has been distributed. With 65 illus- 
trations. Octavo. In a box, $5.00 net. Postage 
extra. 

This volume is uniform in style and price with others 
in the Limited Edition Series — ‘* Colonial Homes of Phila- 
delphia and its Neighborhood,” “Manors of Virginia in 
Colonial Times,” an “ Historic Homes of New Jersey” 
all of which are now out of print and at a premium. 


Essays Political and Historical 


By CHARLEMAGNE Tower, LL.D., former Minister of the 
U. S. to Austria-H ary, ‘Ambassador to Russia and 
Germany. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. Postage exten. 

Essays upon vital subjects by one of our greatest 
ures in the diplomatic world will demand instant attention. 

The book will be widely read for its important revelations 

in the light of the present disturbed conditions. 


The True Ulysses S. Grant 


By GeneraAL CHARLES KING. 24 illustrations. Octavo. 
Buckram. $2.00 net. Half levant. $5.00 net. Post- 
extra. 
is new volume in the True Biography and Hist 
Series is the work of a writer peculiarly fitted to deal 
Grant. Not only Grant, the general, but Grant, the 
and Grant, the president, are treated with the same 
for truth that characterizes all the volumes in the series. 


Heroes and Heroines of Fiction 
Modern Prose and Poetry 
By Wituram S. Watsu. Crown. 8vo. Half morocco. 
hee 2 net. Postage extra. 

Walsh has compiled the oa Lag and 
famous names in modern novels, poems and 
dramas. These are classified, onalueall an —~y criticized and 
supplemented with citations from the best authorities. 


The Mystery of the Oriental Rug ' 


Including the Prayer Rug and Advice to Buyers 

By Dr. G. Grirrin Lewis. Frontispiece in 
full- — plates. Octavo. Cloth. $1.50 net.) 

extra. 

charmi A is compact with n information 

and no one should without its st, y, 
possessing the author’ os Practical Boo oF Onental 

should not fail to secure it as an tat supplement. 


Shakspere and Sir Walter Ralegh 


By Henry PEMBERTON, Jr., M.A. Including also several 
essays previously pub ished in the New Shakespeareana. 
Illustrated. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 

All those who are in any wise i terested in greatest 

problem in English literature, i. e., the S 

authorship, must necessarily consult this book, whic 


fae the picturesque and tragic figure of Sir Walt 
the true author. 





color and 30 f 





GOOD FICTION 
A Novel of Unusual Distinction 


The Three Furlongers 
By Sema Kaye-Smits. Frontispiece. $1.25 net. Post- 
extra. 


“Rew York Tiss: “Her story is written with such 
sincerity of feeling and appreciation of moral beauty and 
contains so much human truth that the author deserves 
warm commendation. For she has given it 

po moments and strong emotional “easion. 
: . An achievement worth while.” 


The Ward of Tecumseh 


By ayenen Marriott. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


: The author of “Sally Cas 
written a novel of the Ameri 
tang and flavor of a James F 
intensely exciting — the heroi 





mysteriously ppears among i 
the story with the same eagerness that the hero fecls in his 
attempt to find the lost gir! 


The Duke of Oblivion 


By Joun — Scott. Frontispiece in color. $1.25 net. 


ae Youn Tres: “There are plots and counter- 
plots, A fights, and many thrilling adventures. 
Until the end the reader is kept in a high state 


of doubt as to whether or not they will will all escape in safety."’ 


‘ Betty’s Virginia Christmas 
By pase. decors E..iot SEAWELL. Illustrated in color, with 
-+——— artistic cloth binding. $1.50 net. 


hi Sephiveting picture of Southern life of ante-bellum 

Betty wins the reader on the first page and holds 
nto the fast, pT ny AT eae 
it ‘of dancing, merrymaking, song and sport. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


. Boys of All Ages Will Enjoy 


Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail 

By Eowin L. Sasrn. [Illustrated in color and black and 
white. $1.25 net. totes extra. 

This new volume in the Trail Blazer’s Series in oti 


lonel William F. Cod: 


A New Volume in 
STORIES ALL CHILDREN LOVE SERIES 


The Cuckoo Clock 
By Mrs. Moresworts. 8 full pietetions in color 
by Maria L. Kirk. Ornamen’ ~ he, ee 

34-4 7 4 a 
dren's stories ever written. The story has much of the 
charm of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and can justly be called 
a classic. The boy or girl who does not read it misses one 
of the greatest treats of childhood. 


TWO EXCELLENT EDITIONS 
OXFORD LONDON 


By AnprREw LanG. Illus- | By Sim Laurence L. 
trated in color b Gomme, F.S.A. With 
many unique  illustra- 
" Edition de Luxe, tions and plates specially 
limited to 350 copies. reproduced by photogra- 
.00 net. vure. Octavo, $2.00 net. 


$3.00 








ener J.B. LIPP INCOTT COMPANY Phitadelphia 
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Important Books on Germany 


GERMANY and ENGLAND 
By J. A. CRAMB. New ed. with introduction by 
the Hon. JOSEPH H. CHOATE. Net $1.00. 


THE GERMAN ENIGMA 
By GEORGES BOURDON. A French editor’s 
interviews with prominent Germans last year. 
Net $1.25. 
MODERN GERMANY (4 £4) 
By J. ELLIS BARKER. 250 new pages bring to 
date the best book on this subject. Net $3.00. 


On Russian History and Music 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 


OF RUSSIA (2 vols.) 

By PROF. JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D., University of 
Toronto. “In any circumstances and under any 
conditions it is likely to stand for many years as 
the best economic and political history of the 
Russian Empire that is accessible to English 
readers.” —The Outlook. Net $10.00. 


A HISTORY OF RUSSIA 

By V. O. KLUCHEVSKY. (3 vols.) Brilliant, 
masterly, and the most comprehensive history 
of early Russia in print. Net $7.50. 

RUSSIAN OPERA 


By ROSA A. NEWMARCH. By the leading 
English authority on Russian music. Net $1.75. 


Important Fiction and Verse 


THE AWAKENING 
(From the 95th ed. of the original French.) 
By HENRY BORDEAUX, Author of “The Fear 


of Living.” A splendid piece of human analysis 
which depicts life with genuine realism and finds 
it ennobling. Net $1.35. 


CHRISTOPHER QUARLES 

By PERCY J. BREBNER. The quaint College 
Professor and Master Detective is the best since 
Sherlock Holmes, whom he does not resemble 
at all. Net $1.35. 


THE WORLD SET FREE 

By H. G. WELLS. New Edition. The only 
program of reconstruction after the war so far 
offered. Net $1.35. 


TALES OF THE TRAIL 

By JAMES W. FOLEY. Western verses which 
swing from the tender to the humorous and are 
always very human. By the author of “Boys 
and Girls.’ Net $1.35. 





Books of General Interest 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA 

By FELIX E. SCHELLING. Dr. Schelling’s new 
volume belongs to the series “Channels of lish 
Literature,” with Prof. a “The 
English Novel,” and Dr. Rhys’ “The English 
Lyric.” Net $1.50. 

ISABELLA D’ESTE 

By JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady). In two 
volumes. New Edition. A brilliant study of 
the Renaissance, full of color and intimate detail. 


Net $6.00. 

COMMON SENSE IN weaee 
FOREIGN POLICY 

By SIR HARRY JOHNSTON. New Edition. A 

clear statement of the internal conditions and 


the foreign relations of the Powers just before 
the war. Net $1.25. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC OPINION 

By JAMES D. WHELPLEY. Essays on the in- 
fluence exerted by the United States upon the 
countries to which we are related through trade 
or immigration. Net $2.50. 


POVERTY AND WASTE 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. He frankly ascribes 
the cost of living to those who demand luxuries. 


Net $1.25. 
THE EGO BOOK 
By VANCE THOMPSON. Very taking essays on 
the way to find and guard one’s personali 


Net ‘$1.00. 
IN DEFENCE OF WHAT 


MIGHT BE 

By E. G. A. HOLMES. An illuminating extension 
of his views on elemen education, by the 
author of “What Is and What Might Be,” now 
in its 7th edition. Net $1.50. 


LOVE By GILBERT CANNAN. 
POETRY By QUILLER-COUCH. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 
By W. D. COURTNEY. Three delightful appre- 
ciations of life’s higher values. 
cloth, gilt, net 50 cents. 


ENGLAND OF MY HEART | 
By EDWARD HUTTON. A spring pilgrimage 
through the loveliest counties of the South of 
England. Net $2.25. 


MEATLESS COOKERY 

By MARIA McILVAINE GILLMORE. How the 
full nutritive value of food can be secured without 
meat. Net $2.00. 


Newvos. inthe LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES tach 31.25 net. 


THE LAIRD OF GLENTYRE 
By BE. M. GREEN 
A Story of Scotland 


GENEVIEVE 
By LAURA 8. PORTOR 
A Story of French Schooldays 


ELSBETH 
By MARGARETHE 
German Home Life 





PUBLISHED 
BY 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 FIFTH AVE. 
N. Y. 





























McCLURG'S 


Books That Will Interest, Entertain, and Instruct 


Winning the Wilderness By MARGARET HILL McCARTER 


A tale of the soil, of the wind-swept plains, of the hardships of pioneer life, of the upbuilding of the 
West, of love, sacrifice and triumph. G hp 

Asher Aydelot one time United States soldier, and later soldier of civilization, took his young wife 
out to a homestead claim on the Kansas prairies, where everything was master but man. Here they fight 
against the deadly cold of the hard winters, the loneliness and solitude of the wild waste places, the 
scorching sun, the killing winds, the fearsome drought, and the devastating floods. Endurance and pluck, 
however, enable them to tame the prairie, and win the long fight against nature. Jllustrated by J. N. 
Marchand. Crown 8vo. Net $1.35. 


The House of the Dawn By MARAH ELLIS RYAN 


Exquisite beauty of style, rich descriptive passages, so filled with melody that they read like wonder- 
ful prose poems, mark this brilliant tale of Spanish Mexico by Marah Ellis Ryan. 

Essentially, however, is it a romance—a romance of unusual quality—of Young love and courage. 
The love of one noble mind for another. The courage, born of high principle, that dares all for freedom 
and righteousness. Illustrated by Hanson Booth. Crown 8vo. Net $1.35. 


Marmaduke of Tennessee By EDWARD CUMMINGS 


The Civil War will provide a fascinating setting for a story as long as the story possesses that unde- 
finable element of power which grips and stirs the reader and leaves him glad for the reading, and cherish- 
ing pleasant memories of brave men, fair women and gallant deeds. 

Such a story is ‘‘Marmaduke of Tennessee,” a war-time romance of such distinction that those 
privileged to read it in manuscript form have unreservedly called it ‘‘the best war story yet written.” 
Illustrated by F. E. Schoonover. 12mo. Net $1.30. 


Kit Carson Days By EDWIN L. SABIN 


The story of ““Kit Carson Days”’ is the story of the awakening of the vast and savage West; of white 
men and red men meeting, striving and mingling—sometimes in friendly union, but far oftener in the struggle 
of mutual hate; of lonely camp; of thirst, starvation and deadly peril; of hardy trapper followed by trader; 


of gold seeker, colonist and settler; of the compet forward of the flag across an unknown ee ' two 
thousand miles wide until its stars were reflected in the waters of the smiling Pacific. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo. Net $3.00. 


The French Revolution By H. PACKWOOD ADAMS 


Few subjects compare in point of interest with that epochal event in history, the French Revolution. 
The author of this book has tried to make the study of the Revolution attractive; to make known to his 
readers the results arrived at by great writers and thinkers, and to show the Revolution as part of a develop- 
ment that still continues, emphasizing the relation between economic justice and political freedom. r2mo. 
Net $1.00. 


Myths and Legends of the Mississippi 
Valley and the Great Lakes By KATHARINE B. JUDSON 


The collection includes records made from recitals by members of the Winnebago, Chitimacha, 
Wyandot, Biloxi, Ojibwa, Mandan, Menomini, Ottawa, Cherokee, Choctaw and Knisteneaux Indian 
tribes, all well worthy of preservation. It gives in the original form many of the legends used by Long- 
fellow in “‘Hiawatha,” and others as strikingly curious, quaint and poetical. Small quarto. Net $1.50. 


Indian Blankets and Their Makers By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


The Navaho Blanket, with its startling, almost barbaric, combination of bright colors, in which 
there is never a fault in the blending, is unique among Indian products. Ar ornamental and at the same 
time a very serviceable article. : 

For more than thirty years the author of this work has known and studied the Navaho Indian and 
his blanket making. He has watched carefully the various developments of the art, has bought hundreds 
of blankets, and knows personally many of the best weavers of the tribe. He has produced a work that 
is exhaustive of the subject, interesting to the connoisseur and collector, but —— valuable to anyone 
who owns a Navaho blanket. Color and half-tone illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. Boxed. Net $5.00. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, CHICAGO 
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INTERESTING NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 





NEW NOVELS 


THE WIFE OF SIR ISAAC HARMAN 
By H.G. WELLS. An ultra modern story of 
contemporary life and human nature, in Mr. 
Wells’s most interesting vein. $1.50 

THE RISE OF JENNIE CUSHING 
By MARY S. WATTS. The vivid life-story of 
an original character, by the author of “ Nathan 
Burke,” etc. $1.35 


THE MUTINY OF THE ELSINORE 
By JACK LONDON. A great novel of the high 
seas, fine romance, a successor to the author’s 

thrilling story, ““The Sea Wolf.” 
Frontispiece in colors. $1.35 
SATURDAY’S CHILD 

By KATHLEEN NORRIS. A story of rare 
worth, the new long novel of home life, love, and 

service, by the popular author of “Mother.” 
Mlastrated. $1.50 

THE DEMI-GODS 
By JAMES agp yo A new novel of Irish 
wit, whimsicality, enius by the delightful 
author of “The Crock ?, Gold.” $1.30 
FACES IN THE DAWN 
By HERMANN HAGEDORN. A beautiful love 
story of German-American origin, full of merri- 
ment and good cheer. Mlastrated. $1.35 
“THRACIAN SEA” 

By JOHN HELSTON. A poet’s rare story of a 
spirited race horse and its relations to two promi- 
nent characters. Mlastrated. $1.35 


TRAVEL, DESCRIPTION, ETC. 
THROUGH THE GRAND CANYON 
FROM WYOMING TO MEXICO 
By ELLSWORTH L. KOLB. Introduction by 
Owen Wister. The most interesting narrative of 
travel and adventure ever written of this great 
scenic wonder. Richly Illastrated. $2.00 
CALIFORNIA 
By MARY AUSTIN. Illustrations in color by 
Sutton Palmer. A beautiful and charming guide 

in text and illustration to a lovely region. 
Colored plates. $4.00 
PANAMA, THE CANAL, THE COUNTRY, 

AND THE PEOPLE 
By ARTHUR BULLARD (Albert Edwards). A 
timely, revised, enlarged, and up-to-date edition 
of this standard work. Mlastrated. $2.00 
WITH POOR IMMIGRANTS TO AMERICA 
By STEPHEN GRAHAM. Romantic, pictur- 
esque and interesting travel sketches among migrat- 
ing work-seekers to America. (flustrated. $2.00 
NEIGHBORS 

Life Stories of the Other Half 
By JACOB A. RIIS. The last book of the famous 
humanitarian; a companion volume to “How 
the Other Half Lives.” Mlastrated. $1.25 





NEW POETRY AND DRAMA 
THE KING OF THE DARK CHAMBER 
By RABINDRANATH TAGORE, author of 
“Gitanjali,” etc. A play, “the most representative 
a ect expression of the genius of the spiritual 
u poet and Nobel prizeman.’ $1.25 


THE CONGO AND OTHER POEMS 
By VACHEL LINDSAY. Verse of striking 
originality and — lyrical quality by “‘ the 
new American poet. $1.25 


BORDERLANDS AND THOROUGHFARES 
By WILFRID W. GIBSON. New lyrics and 
drama by. the gifted — of “Daily Bread,” 
“Fires,” “‘Womankind,” $1.25 


EARTH TRIUMPHANT 

and Other Tales in Verse 
By CONRAD AIKEN. Narrative poems of 
modern life and lyrical verse of great power and 
originality. $1.25 


VAN ZORN: A Comedy in Three Acts 
By EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON. A 
clever prose play by one of the foremost American 
poets. $1.25 


SWORD BLADES AND POPPY SEED 


By AMY LOWELL. A new note in American 
poe An unusual book by a leading represent- 
ative of the “Imagist’”’ group. $1.25 


YOU AND I 
By HARRIET MONROE. A collection of the 
best poetical work of the well-known editor of 
“Poetry.” $1.25 


ECONOMICS, PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 


WHY IS THE DOLLAR SHRINKING? 
By IRVING FISHER. A study of the causes 
underlying the high cost of living. $1.25 


PROPERTY AND CONTRACT 
By RICHARD T. ELY. Property and contract 
lucidly analyzed in their relations to the distribu- 
tion of wealth. 2 vols. $4.00 

ESSAYS ON BOOKS 
By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS. Another enter- 
taining book by the author of “Essays on Modern 
Novelists,”’ etc. $1.50 
LIVE AND LEARN 
By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. Wise counsel 
of a matured mind on self-culture. $1.00 
THE MAN OF NAZARETH 

By FREDERICK L. ANDERSON. A work for 
the general reader on the accepted facts of the life 
of Jesus. $1.25 

THE GOSPEL OF JESUS AND 

THE PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY 

By HENRY C. VEDDER. An important plea 
for a reconstructed theology. $1.50 
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THE YOUNGER GENERATION. 


The younger generation has been slow to 
declare itself in America. Persons of an 
equable cynicism deny its existence. Those 
who conceive themselves to be making a last 
stand for the judiciary, the home, and Victo- 
rian literature have no doubt about it; and 
neither have the young poets who imagine 
they have invented ‘‘poly-rhythmies,’’ nor the 
young idealists who believe that the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World are about to estab- 
lish the only true democracy. We find it 
difficult to cite names and titles as evidence 
that a new generation has begun to define and 
record itself in American literature. 

Among novelists, Mr. Robert Herrick 
hardly belongs to either the older or the 
younger generation. His career can be un- 
derstood only as the career of a man who has 
been caught between two generations so that 
he is handicapped by his sympathies with 
both. Mrs. Edith Wharton is almost as much 
a European as Mr. James; at any rate she is 
a good deal less an American than Mr. How- 
ells; but, like him, she has chiefly studied a 
society that is passing rather than one that 
is just coming in. Mr. Theodore Dreiser is 
quite definitely placed by an accident of his 
youth. He discovered the realist idea in fic- 
tion and post-Darwinian materialism at the 
same time, or about twenty years after Mr. 
George Moore wrote ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife.’’ 
His long struggle to secure the publication of 
‘*Sister Carrie’’ confirmed him in that posi- 
tion, so that the only youthful quality he now 
possesses is the one which makes him think it 
worth while to spend himself in opposing 
American ideas of propriety in fiction. None 
of these three, certainly, is as clearly of the 
younger generation as is Mr. Arthur Bullard, 
the author of ‘‘A Man’s World’’ and ‘‘Com- 
rade Yetta.’’ It is his distinction that with- 
out being a propagandist, he is thoroughly at 
home with the emotions and the personalities 
of radicalism; and that without being him- 
self the son of foreign-born parents, he is 
able to envisage America as a country inhab- 
ited by others than New Englanders. But 
there is scarcely a single young novelist — to 
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say nothing of a group — whom we can place 
beside him. So far, he is an isolated case. 
The poets are more controversial than the 
novelists; it really matters to them whether 
one believes in Tennyson or in Mr. Ezra 
Pound; but the younger ones have written 
very little so far. The theatre offers no more 
evidence of a younger generation than poetry. 
Mr. Edward Sheldon, for instance, belongs to 
a new time as little as Mr. Percy MacKaye. 

Journalism is, perhaps, more promising 
than imaginative literature. Just now the 
names of several able young men are linked 
by the announcement of a weekly paper, 
‘*The New Republic,’’ which proposes to criti- 
cize politics, education, and the arts. Mr. 
Herbert Croly, the editor, wrote his book, 
‘‘The Promise of American Life,’’ from the 
point of view of a man who feels that the only 
society worth having would be one in which 
individuality had the opportunity to develop 
freely. He believes that we have sacrificed 
that opportunity to economic efficiency. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, just out of Harvard and 
the Socialist party, is impatient of current 
writing about politics and political theory. 
He pointed out, patiently enough, in his 
‘*A Preface to Polities,’’ that our American 
faith in statutes is not at all justified by re- 
sults, that to reject syndicalism because it 
proposes violence is to ignore both its motive 
and its object, and that to write an elaborate 
report on vice without discussing the chief 
force involved is to accomplish very little. 
Mr. Francis Hackett has, we believe, never 
written a book. But he was the hero of an 
unusual journalistic exploit. 

Five or six years ago, Mr. Hackett discov- 
ered the enormous gap between the reviews in 
Chicago newspapers and those in London 
papers like the ‘‘Nation,’’ the ‘‘New Age,”’ 
and the ‘‘Times Literary Supplement,’’ and 
founded the ‘‘ Friday Literary Review’’ of the 
Chicago ‘‘Evening Post.’’ The experiment, 
in its originally effective form, was aban- 
doned nearly two years ago. But while it 
lasted Chicago had the opportunity to read 
in a daily newspaper criticism which endeav- 
ored to apply the standards and the methods 
of London weekly journalism. Mr. Hackett 
was genial about it, yet he had his fling at the 
pillars of the American novel while he intro- 
duced Chesterton, Shaw, Wells, and Bennett 


to a public which would have been much less | 





appreciative of them without his assistance. 

But the possible list of American writers of 
the younger generation is nearly exhausted, 
And the few men we have mentioned may not 
be as promising as they seem. Mr. Bullard 
may never write a better novel than ‘‘A 
Man’s World,’’ or even another one as good. 
Mr. Croly, Mr. Lippmann, and Mr. Hackett 
may already have made their contributions, 
and not merely prepared the way for them. 
Why is the list so short? 

Mr. Croly would say that in America we 
have no tradition of free intellectual discus- 
sion. The newspapers, the magazines, and 
even the universities are afraid of the public; 
their concern not to offend the majority com- 
mits them to the accepted view and prohibits 
iconoclasm. The result is that the younger 
generation faces not only all the handicaps it 
everywhere suffers, but also a well-supported 
taboo. The older generation holds all the van- 
tage points — the editorships, the professorial 
chairs, the official positions—which have 
naturally fallen to it. That is a matter of 
course. But its success in suppressing the 
militant minority is peculiarly American. 
As one of the younger men put it the other 
day, ‘‘It is not that we have nothing to say, 
or that we do not know how to say it. It is 
that we have no place in which to say it.’’ 

The question whether that bitter statement 
of the case is any more true of the United 
States than it is of England or of Russia is 
perhaps irrelevant. There is enough truth in 
it to give it poignancy. For none of us would, 
in the abstract, deny youth a place in which 
“*to say it,’’ however coldly we might regard 
its desire to say a particular thing in a par- 
ticular place. The spectacle of youth strug- 
gling to give itself is sometimes comic; but it 
is always a moving and, so far as its meaning 
ean be read, a significant spectacle. 

The intelligent, therefore, regard such pa- 
pers as ‘‘The Masses,’’ ‘‘The New Review,” 
and ‘‘The International’’ with an interest out 
of all proportion to their achievement —and 
probably with an interest out of all propor- 
tion to any rewards that have so far accrued 
to it. They await the first issues of ‘‘The 
New Republic’’ as impatiently as if they had 
not been many times disappointed. They 
watch for a new novelist or a new poet with 
as much concern as astronomers hoping t 
find a new star in the heavens. 
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SOME AMERICAN PICTURES IN THE. 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM. 


American contemporary art has come more 
into the open, has attracted more of the at- 
tention of the world, than our recent work 
in literature, music, or architecture. Pictures 
speak a universal language, they are not in- 
volved in the confusion of tongues. On the 
other hand they are somewhat stationary and 
not easy to multiply. Many of our best artists, 
however, have invaded Europe, and their suc- 
cess has reflected a consequence on the whole 
body of our art. School it can hardly be 
ealled. There have been the beginnings of 
schools among us, but our artists generally 
have taken their technique and aims from 
foreign masters, and often their themes from 
foreign life or scenes, so that there is not the 
family resemblance between them which we 
see in the great Italian and Dutch schools, or 
even in the English and French. 

The New York Metropolitan Museum is ex- 
traordinarily rich in good examples of Ameri- 
ean art, though there are many artists un- 
represented who might well be in evidence, 
and though some of those present are not 
shown by their best work. The collection, 
however, gives a fair idea of our achievement 
in painting. Of course our wealth of work in 
mural decoration must be sought for else- 
where. 

Historically, the collection starts with our 
American primitives, Gilbert Stuart, Charles 
W. Peale, Thomas Sully, Heury Inman, and 
John Neagle. We might call this the brick- 
dust school; and there has surely been noth- 
ing like it in art before or since, unless the 
pictures on our magazine covers keep up its 
traditions. The brilliancy of the ladies’ com- 
plexions, the floridness of the men’s, the glit- 
ter of their noses, and the solidity of color in 
their clothes, startle and amaze. But the col- 
ors are laid on well; these portraits will re- 
tain their bloom for ages. Of all these artists 
Sully was the best. He had some idea of 
tone and much grace of drawing. There is an 
allegorical picture by Benjamin West notice- 
able for one or two beautiful heads. And 
there is a picture by Washington Allston, 
“The Deluge,’’ reminiscent of Poussin. It is 
in the opposite extreme from the cheerfulness 
of portrait painters—a wall of gloom, with 
some scattered driftwood, drowned men, and 
eel-like serpents on the foreground. 

There is apparently nothing then until we 
come to John Kensett. His ‘‘ Hudson River’’ 
is faithful but prosaic. The ‘‘#gean Sea’’ 
of F. E. Church is pure, ideal landscape. It 
18 a trifle theatrical perhaps, indicative of the 














Byronic backwash, but it is undeniably beauti- 
ful. And beauty which does not have to be 
argued about, or explained, or a taste culti- 
vated for it, is rare enough in art. Some of 
Thomas Cole’s work also has this ante-modern 
note. 

These pictures strive for distinction. The 
modern note is struck in Eastman Johnson’s 
‘*Two Men,’’ which aims mainly at sincerity. 
It is a strongly painted piece of realism,— the 
realism which does not demand low themes or 
repulsive types. 

Perhaps there is a somewhat similar con- 
trast of aim between Alexander Wyant’s ‘‘ An 
Old Clearing’’ and Worthington Whittredge’s 
**Evening in the Woods.’’ Wyant’s picture 
is absolutely true and faithful. But it is a 
trifle cold, untouched with emotion; whereas 
Whittredge’s landscape is not only rich in 
tone but is flooded with sentiment. 

We get a combination of the real and the 
ideal in George Inness. His ‘‘ Autumn Oaks’’ 
and ‘‘Delaware Valley,’’ though small in 
seale, can stand comparison with the work of 
Rousseau and Diaz. His great ‘‘Evening’’ is 
unique and has tremendous qualities. The 
elements of the picture are simple, a mass of 
shadowy ground and foliage against the still 
glowing evening sky. This is a work of con- 
centration. His ‘‘Peace and Plenty,’’ how- 
ever, is a huge, scattered thing. It is hardly 
more than a piece of topography, and not very 
good topography at that, for the central group 
of trees must be about three hundred feet 
high. 

With the ‘‘ Evening’’ of Inness may be com- 
pared and contrasted Mr. Ralph Blakelock’s 
‘Pipe Dancers.’’ It is thoroughly American 
in seene and subject: Indians, clothed in red, 
are dancing in the twilight which is growing 
up around them, while overhead between long 
lines of trees a rich sunset is fading away. 
We have some doubt as to whether the top and 
bottom of the picture quite synchronize, as 
they do in that of Inness. 

With less grasp of reality than Inness, 
George Fuller carried the power of sugges- 
tion to an even higher degree. He does not go 
quite so far as the old tapestry work described 
by Shakespeare, ‘‘And for Achilles’ image 
stood his spear,’’ but a full meaning is brought 
out by the slightest means. His ‘‘Nydia’’ is a 
slender girl with flesh tints lighted by an un- 
usual glare, fascinating in her air of expecta- 
tion. In ‘‘And She Was a Witch’’ a whole 
drama is brought out in the shadow by half- 
hinted figure—the richly attired woman 
shrinking under the trees, the passers-by with 
secornfully averted looks. And this is not 
‘‘literary’’ painting. Fuller’s technique 
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seems to have been self-originated, unless there 
is in it a far-off reflection of Rembrandt. 

The whole question of ‘‘the subject’’ in 
painting is brought up by E. A. Abbey’s large 
picture ‘‘King Lear.’’ Against the telling of 
stories in paint may be urged the fact that 
these stories have to be known or explained. 
A work of art, we may think, ought to be an 
intelligible whole in itself; it ought not to 
have to hang on to some book or tradition or 
invention foreign to its own resources. It is 
quite certain, however, that, in the great ages 
of art, painters were best satisfied to tell sto- 
ries or illustrate religious or secular themes. 
The mere landscapist or portraitist was of 
secondary account. And to-day our great 
new school of mural artists paint allegories of 
their own invention which have to be ex- 
plained. They seem to think that, granting 
the necessary technical equipment, the more 
thought and meaning you can put into a pic- 
ture the better. We think that Abbey’s work 
justifies ‘‘the subject.’’ It is rich in tone, 
magnificent in pattern, and the attitudes, ges- 
tures, and faces of the principal figures are 
most expressive and illumining. 

William M. Hunt has two single figure pic- 
tures which, if we remember rightly, are 
designs for one of his wall paintings. These 
figures are modelled with remarkable smooth- 
ness of painting and are intended to show 
clearly at a distance. 

John La Farge is represented by a beauti- 
fully harmonized piece of color, ‘‘The Muse 
of Painting.’’ It gives one somewhat of the 
impression of a poem by Keats. That other 
American colorist, Mr. Albert P. Ryder, has 
two small pieces, ‘‘The Bridge’’ and ‘‘Smug- 
glers’ Cove,’’ which, though good, hardly give 
the measure of his remarkable talent. 

Mr. Theodore Robinson’s ‘‘Girl and Cow’’ 
is very French—of the ‘‘plein-air’’ school. 
Mr. Jonas Lie’s ‘‘The Conqueror’’ is a pie- 
ture of the Culebra cut, Panama, but as far as 
truth to nature is concerned probably more 
closely resembles one of the canals in Mars. 
It is a purely symbolical picture, as much so 
as Mr. Arthur B. Davies’s frank allegory 
**The Girdle of Ares’’ on a near wall. 

There is a female study by Mr. Abbot H. 
Thayer of the same type as his ‘‘ Virgin’’ and 
the ‘‘Woman and Child’’ in the Boston Mu- 
seum. A large ideality looks out of his pic- 
tures, yet they have an abundance of physical 
life. 

Mr. Alphonse Jonglewis’s ‘‘Louise’’ strik- 
ingly recalls Whistler’s portrait of Miss Alex- 
ander. It is not so simple and austere as that 
masterpiece, but we think the beflowered hat 





lights up the figure wonderfully. We are not 
so sure about the parrot. 

Mr. Childe Hassam’s picture reveals an in- 
dividual view of nature —all strong light or 
shadow left out, but, as in Corot, the values 
true in their condensed scale. 

Homer Martin is one of our best land- 
seapists, and his work with the line of slender 
trees recalls Hobbema. It is not pleasant to 
be always noting resemblances, but Mr. 
Thomas W. Dewing’s ‘‘The Letter’”’ is an 
Americanized Vermeer. Mr. Frederick W. 
Waugh’s two pictures, ‘‘The Great Deep”’ and 
**The Roaring Forties,’’ open-sea paintings of 
great power, are original enough. So too is 
Robert MacCameron’s ‘‘The Daughter’s Re- 
turn,’’ which is almost the last word in squalid 
realism, but painted with great conviction. 

We now come to the major gods of the col- 
lection, or, first, to one who is at least a Titan. 
The four or five pictures of Winslow Homer, 
which are hung together, smite the eyes like a 
revelation. We cannot say that we have ever 
seen foam without air in it, as in these white 
walls and crawling lines of white, but prob- 
ably this simplification is intentional. A sim- 
ilar treatment of broken water is given in the 
**Shooting the Rapids’’ in another room. 
What Homer aimed to render was the force 
and instantaneousness of water in violent mo- 
tion. Compare his treatment with that of 
Mr. Paul Dougherty in ‘‘Surf.’’ Here the 
foam is piled in soft mounds of snow, sunlight 
smitten, or withdraws in transparent green 
lines. Mr. Dougherty gives more facts than 
Homer and they are beautifully assembled, 
but the chief facts of all, the fury of the charg- 
ing sea and the indomitable defence of the 
rocks, are in Homer’s pictures rather than in 
his. Homer’s ‘‘Gulf Stream”’ is painted, one 
may say, in the grand style. There is an accu- 
mulation of horrors in it, but it fascinates; it 
establishes that invisible tether which every 
really remarkable picture attaches to the spec- 
tator, drawing him back to it again and again. 

Mr. Sargent and Whistler are of course the 
trump cards of this American collection, but 
the Museum has not been particularly fortu- 
nate in securing first-rate examples of either. 
Mr. Sargent’s portrait of Mr. William Chase 
is a brilliant work. The figure bristles with vi- 
tality and seems to have been done with a few 
swirls of the brush. The head of the ‘‘Gitana’ 
is profoundly painted, but the rest of the pie- 
ture is naught. As for the ‘‘ Hermit’’ we con- 
fess we give up any attempt to understand it. 
The hermit seems to have been flayed and his 
cuticle distributed over the landscape. The 
picture does not hold together from any point 
of view. It might have been painted in & 
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world where there are four or five different 
colored suns whirling above the horizon at 
once. What sentiment of reverence or irrever- 
ence inspired the painting of the Hermit him- 
self, who pops up like an emaciated earthworm 
from a hole in the lower corner of the picture, 
we shall probably never know. 

Whistler’s ‘‘ Lady of the Yellow Buskin”’ in 
Philadelphia is a great picture. His portraits 
of his mother and of Carlyle are truth itself, 
albeit so quiet and unemphasized. But the 
three portraits in the New York Museum are 
questionable things. The elimination of the 
non-essential was Whistler’s guiding rule. 
But fiesh and blood are surely essential to good 
portrait painting. The ‘‘Connie Gilchrist’’ 
and the ‘‘Henry Irving’’ are ghosts, graceful 
and charming ghosts, for whom we may be 
grateful, but certainly not human beings. The 
M. Duret is alive, though hardly more so than 
a large tinted photograph would be. Meier- 
Graefe says that this gentleman has no bones 
and is held up by his trousers. Whistler is 
said to have painted it, in a sort of wager 
with himself, to show that modern male attire 
could be made interesting. He compromised, 
however, with the lady’s cloak which M. Duret 
is carrying, and which is surely no more a part 
of his personality than a toga or Elizabethan 
trunks would be. ‘‘Cremorne Garden No. 2”’’ is 
a company of fashionably attired ghosts taking 
the air in some absolutely undefined region. 
It may be objected that we have no right to ask 
an artist for more than he chooses to give us — 
that if we get grace, refinement, charm, as we 
do in all these pictures of Whistler, we ought 
to be satisfied. So we ought, if the artist is 
content with the rank which these qualities 
give him. But Whistler acclaimed himself, 
and has been acclaimed by others, the equal of 
the mightiest; and so we have the right to say 
that, compared with the work of the great men, 
these particular pictures are mere washed-out 
prettinesses. Nor have we ever been able much 
to believe in his ‘‘Nocturnes.’’ Rembrandt 
painted not with colors but with the primal 
fire and darkness of the world. But he never 
allowed his fire to be swallowed up by his 
darkness. His subject and figures are always 
made out. That anything is made out in 
Whistler’s ‘‘Nocturne in Green and Gold,’’ 
we very much doubt. 

Inness, Fuller, Homer, Sargent, and Whis- 
tler, these seem to be the high notes in Amer- 
lean painting, at least as revealed in this col- 
lection. Poet souls the first two, who on the 
dark ages of our art wrought out visions of 
lasting beauty. A veritable Thor the third, 
who really does take the kingdom of art by 
Violence. The fourth is a wizard of paint, 





complete in knowledge and dexterity, yet 
somehow failing to impress us with any cen- 
tral greatness. The last is a delicate handed 
chemist, who, from the full flasks of older 
masters, Courbet, the Japanese, Rembrandt, 
and Velasquez, distilled volatile and vaporous 
essences of his own which have magic in them. 


CHARLES LEONARD Moore. 








CASUAL COMMENT. 


Mr. Epwarp CARPENTER’S OPTIMISM, as re- 
vealed in his reply to the recent notable 
address presented to him on the occasion of his 
seventieth birthday, constitutes a cheering 
refutation of the scriptural assertion that the 
modicum of strength left to a man after he 
has reached the three-score-and-ten limit is 
but labor and sorrow. Thinker, social re- 
former, poet, author, beloved of our own Walt 
Whitman, Mr. Carpenter in no wise disap- 
points expectation in the ringing, courageous, 
high-hearted tone of this memorable utter- 
ance, in the course of which he says: ‘‘The 
enormous growth during the past few years of 
democratic and communal thought and or- 
ganization on the Continent generally is well- 
known, and the events of which we are 
speaking have suddenly crystallized into that 
definite consciousness and into a fresh resolve 
for the future — the resolve that never again 
shall the peoples be plunged in the senseless 
bloodshed of war to suit the ambitions or the 
private interests of ruling classes.’’ Further: 
‘*The new order thus arriving will largely be 
the outcome of those years of work all over 
Europe in which the ideal of a generous com- 
mon life has been preached and propagated 
as against the sordid and self-seeking com- 
mercialism of the era that is passing away.’’ 
Significantly autobiographical are these fur- 
ther words from the ‘‘democratic author and 
poet,’’ as he chooses to call himself: ‘‘If in 
my small way I have done anything towards 
the social evolution of which I speak, it is, I 
think, chiefly due to the fact that I was born 
in the midst of that commercial era, and that, 
consequently, my early days were days of 
considerable suffering. Coming to my first 
consciousness, as it were, of the world at the 
age of sixteen (at Brighton in 1860), I found 
myself — and without knowing where I was— 
in the middle of that strange period of human 
evolution, the Victorian age, which, in some 
respects, one now thinks, marked the lowest 
ebb of modern civilized society: a period in 
which not only commercialism in public life, 
but cant in religion, pure materialism in sci- 
ence, futility in social conventions, the worship 
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of stocks and shares, the starving of the 
human heart, the denial of the human body 
and its needs, the huddling concealment of 
the body in clothes, the ‘impure hush’ on 
matters of sex, class-division, contempt of 
manual labor, and the cruel barring of women 
from every natural and useful expression of 
their lives, were carried to an extremity of 
folly difficult now for us to realize.’’ Evi- 
dently there is little of the laudator temporis 
acti in this forward-looking and serenely hope- 
ful poet and prophet of democracy. 


THE LITERATURE OF LITTLE NATIONS need not 
itself be small in quantity or inferior in qual- 
ity, as has been proved by many instances, 
despite the loud assertions of the Bernhardi 
school that culture of all kinds flourishes best 
in States maintaining a vast military estab- 
lishment. Mr. James Bryce eloquently es- 
pouses the cause of the smaller nations in a 
late timely utterance that has gained pub- 
licity in the daily press. In the course of his 
remarks he says: ‘‘The small States whose 
absorption is now threatened have been a po- 
tent and useful — perhaps the most potent 
and useful — factor in the advance of civiliza- 
tion. It is in them and by them that most of 
what is most precious in religion, in philoso- 
phy, in literature, in science, and in art has 
been produced. . . . The Greeks were a small 
people, not united in one great State, but 
scattered over coasts and among hills in petty 
city communities, each with its own life. 
Slender in numbers, but eager, versatile, and 
intense, they gave us the richest, most varied, 
and most stimulating of all literatures. When 
poetry and art reappeared after the long 
night of the Dark Ages, their most splendid 
blossoms flowered in the small republics of 
Italy.’’ Our debt to Switzerland, Holland, 
and the Scandinavian countries is pointed 
out, as also are the achievements of the little 
Germany of Goethe’s time and the little En- 
gland of Shakespeare’s. Already too great 
uniformity has been wrought by the great, 
dominant powers in a world that was for- 
merly so picturesquely varied in its thought 
and expression; and any remotest prospect of 
one greedy and grasping nation’s being able 
arbitrarily to impose its will on greater and 
greater stretches of territory until the whole 
globe or even any considerable portion of it 
shall be but a visible embodiment of that will, 
is too dreary and too abhorrent for contem- 
plation. 

Books AD LisituM, or unrestricted borrow- 
ing privileges, seems to be the goal toward 
which public library practice is now progres- 





ing, following hard upon the heels of that 
freedom of the shelves which has emphasized 
so unmistakably the difference between the 
timid and suspicious library administration of 
the old days and the fearless and liberal policy 
of the present. Some libraries, notably that at 
Trenton, New Jersey, lend books practically 
without limit in number to those asking for 
them in good faith and showing a disposition 
not to abuse their privileges. Others, as at 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, are letting down the bars and 
relaxing former restrictions in a manner that 
speaks well for both the library management 
and the library users. In his seventh annual 
Report, Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson of the 
last-named institution looks back with pardon- 
able complacency on things accomplished. 
‘*Mystically,’’ he says, ‘‘seven is the symbol 
of perfection, and while no library can ever 
expect to attain to the beatitude of that myth- 
ical state, yet the past year having been the 
one that completed our first cycle of seven, it 
behooves us to look carefully over that which 
we have done.’’ And a little later, touching 
on the subject here under consideration, he 
continues: ‘‘The opinion of many librarians 
that the restriction of borrowing privileges, to 
two books at one time, exerted an injurious 
influence on the character of the volumes 
drawn for home use, caused the Board to 
authorize a change in the rules. Hereafter 
eard holders will be permitted to borrow four 
books, not more than two of which may be 
fiction, at any time on one card. . . . That this 
is a move in the right direction seems almost 
certain, for it makes for better service and in 
addition reduces clerical work.’’ Whether 
emulation in respect to circulation operates 
with library officials in allowing this greater 
freedom, one cannot say; but it would be no 
crime if it were an impelling motive. 


POETRY AND PROSPERITY might be thought to 
be congenial companions; they go well to- 
gether on the tongue; but the indisputable 
fact remains that soul-stirring song has seldom 
been the product of luxurious living, and the 
great poets of the world have not often had 
their residence in Easy Street. ‘‘Poets by 
their sufferings grow,’’ says the author of 
‘*Hudibras,’’ and Shelley asserts that ‘‘most 
wretched men are cradled into poetry by 
wrong: they learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.”’ Keats, Burns, Heine, Leopardi, 
and indeed one might add Dante, Milton, and 
Shakespeare, saw far more of the seamy than 
of the smooth side of life. One may question 
whether an unoppressed Poland would ever 
have given us a Chopin in music or a Sienkie 
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wicz in romance, and whether an independent 
Hungary could have produced the lyrics of 
Petéfi. What poet or composer or other crea- 
tive genius of the first rank has been given to 
the world by the imperial Germany that was 
started on its prosperous course by Bismarck 
and Moltke? Mr. Walter Damrosch uttered a 
significant word the other day when he said: 
“T cannot see that Germany has produced 
any great master since the Franco-Prussian 
War. It is an interesting fact that the pros- 
perity which followed in Germany has not 
bred great genius. You might mention 
Brahms, but he came to his maturity before 
the war. Musicians are better paid in Ger- 
many than ever before, but they are not pro- 
ducing the music they once did. That brings 
up the old question of the effect of prosperity 
on art. I don’t pretend to answer it, but I 
do say that it is largely to the French school 
that I am looking for interesting new music 
to-day.”’ As with the children of Israel when 
brought into a land flowing with milk and 
honey, so with mankind in the present day, 
the tendency after one has waxed fat is to 
turn unto false gods. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE LEIPZIG EXPoOsITION, as 
set forth in attractive style by Mr. Theodore 
W. Koch, A. L. A. representative, make some- 
what melancholy reading now in view of the 
abrupt closing, for obvious reasons, of several 
important sections of that splendid interna- 
tional exhibition of the book-making arts. 
Mr. Koch saw the ‘‘ Ausstellung’’ —or the 
“Bugra,’’ a colloquial abbreviation for 
“Buch’’ and ‘‘Graphik,’’ the two subjects of 
first importance in the exposition — in its ear- 
lier days, its period of undimmed promise and 
hopefulness; and his official report on its 
main features and on the A. L. A. Exhibit 
which he installed in its assigned quarters, 
was published in the ‘‘ Library Journal,’’ from 
which it is now reprinted in separate, illus- 
trated form. The interesting and instructive 
peculiarities of the Russian, Japanese, En- 

ish, and French contributions to the en- 
terprise— each nation occupying its own 
characteristic building or pavilion —were des- 
tined soon to be excluded from view, and the 
most that many of us will ever know about 
them is what may be gathered from such re- 
ports as Mr. Koch’s. In bright contrast with 
the clouded closing of this memorable exposi- 
tion is his account of the ‘‘Salamander’”’ with 
which the students opened their part of the 
show. The King of Saxony presided, there 
were large delegations from student societies 
or clubs all over Germany, gay with the corps 
colors, and ‘‘Gaudeamus Igitur’’ was sung in 





true German style, making up in zest what 
was lacking in unison. Intelligent interest in 
the American library display is reported by 
Mr. Koch. 

AN ELOQUENT PROTEST against the unim- 
aginable horrors, the incredible anachronism, 
the shameful reproach, of the present war in 
Europe was uttered in verse worthy of the 
theme by Mrs. Caroline Fletcher Dole, mother 
of the Rev. Dr. Charles Fletcher Dole and Mr. 
Nathan Haskell Dole, a few weeks before her 
death. Both for its own sake and because it 
was written by one who retained her remark- 
able powers up to the verge of a century, we 
quote the poem’s opening stanzas. 

“War! In this year of our Lord! 
Too late for the barbarous sword, 
And deadly missiles of dread, 
That lay thousands with the dead; 
While widows’ and orphans’ cries 
Ascend to the pitying skies. 


“War! Fitting for fiends alone 
Where mercy is never shown! 
Was man for such fellowship born, 
And human life shall he scorn, 
While widows’ and orphans’ tears 
Flow on through the desolate years? 


“© countries ravaged with war, 
What is this misery for? 
Such misery, dire and dread, 
All fair prosperity fled! 
While sorrow, and want, and need, 
For deepest compassion plead.” 


One more of these peculiarly moving stanzas, 
so haunting and dirge-like in their melody, 
pleads for a place here. 
“See battlefields filled with slain, 

And hospitals full of pain! 

Lands left to thistle and thorn, 

And homes deserted, forlorn — 

While terror, grief, and despair, 

Fill the sweet ambient air.” 


We have quoted but half of the entire poem, 
all of which is well worthy of reproduction. 
DISGUISED FRIENDS OF LITERATURE AND ART 
are now energetically engaged, if one may 
believe the ‘‘Frankfurter Zeitung,’’ in pre- 
paring the way (with the help of a score or 
two of army corps) for a better and greater 
literature and art than any that the world has 
yet beheld. After deploring the destruction 
of Rheims cathedral and other venerated 
monuments of architecture, and after pointing 
out the criminal folly of resistance to German 
arms on the part of cities containing such 
monuments, the above-named journal finds 
balm for its bleeding sensibilities in the 
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thought that one of the blessed results of the 
present smashing operations of the German 
war machine will take the form of ‘‘works for 
the joy and fame of the human race more 
splendid than the towering churches of the 
Middle Ages, which have been brought by the 
heirs of those who built them into needless 
peril.’’ By the same process of reasoning, the 
Louvain library —destroyed despite the 
Frankfurt assertion that ‘‘by the rules of war 
of all civilized nations an unfortified city is 
safer than a fortress’’ — will be replaced by 
a better in the happy post-bellum days that 
are now nearing their dawn. Elzevirs and 
Aldines and Caxtons, illuminated missals and 
early manuscript copies of the classics, are to 
be accounted well lost in return for the more 
excellent products of pens only waiting for 
the battle-smoke to clear away before begin- 
ning those ‘‘ works for the joy and fame of the 
human race’’ which could not have been 
brought to birth by any gentler accoucheur 
than the Krupp gun and the incendiary bomb. 


EUROPEAN APPRECIATION OF AMERICAN LIT- 
ERARY TASTE can no longer intoxicate us or 
turn our heads, though it has not ceased to be 
gratifying. In a recent utterance ascribed to 
one of England’s foremost living poets occur 
the words, ‘‘ America has become far more 
than England both the market and the assize 
of Anglo-Saxon verse’’; and further, ‘‘The 
writer of modern verse must for the future 
look to America both for audience and for 
criticism.’’ So says Mr. Stephen Phillips, if 
he is correctly reported. In these days, when 
the United States is recognized as holding an 
enviable position among the great powers as 
counsellor and mediator, arbiter in heated dis- 
putes and friend in cases of distress; when, 
too, we are sending exchange professors to the 
great universities of the Old World, exporting 
our literary wares as well as our factory prod- 
ucts, and taking pride in foreign recognition 
of our painters and sculptors, it is difficult to 
realize that Sydney Smith once had the appro- 
bation of his fellow-countrymen when he de- 
livered himself of that oft-quoted taunt: ‘‘In 
the four quarters of the globe, who reads an 
American book, or goes to an American play, 
or looks at an American picture or statue?’’ 

A CHECK TO LIBRARY ACTIVITY, as to count- 
less other kinds of activity, including even the 
official forecast of our weather, is to be 
charged to the account of the present war in 
Europe. The monthly ‘‘Book Bulletin’’ of 
the Chicago Public Library prints the follow- 
ing, which will strike a responsive chord in 
many other libraries of our land: ‘‘During 





the summer large collections of the newest 
books in German, French, Russian, and Polish 
have been received, and these are being pre- 
pared for circulation as rapidly as possible. 
Order lists were also in preparation for sim- 
ilar purchases of Bohemian and Yiddish 
books, but the receipt of these will be seriously 
delayed, if not indefinitely postponed by the 
unsettled conditions in Europe. All importa- 
tions of books have practically stopped, for 
the present, and only a few of the European 
newspapers and periodicals are being re- 
ceived, and these only irregularly and after 
much delay. Among other things, this state 
of affairs will cause the postponement of the 
issue of a revised finding list of German 
books, which was in progress, but which can- 
not be finished until numerous additional vol- 
umes can be secured to fill gaps, to replace 
worn-out and obsolete works, and to bring the 
collection completely up to date. It will be 
necessary, also—and mainly for the above- 
mentioned reason —to defer the opening of 
the Music Room for at least one month from 
September first, the date originally fixed.” 
Quicquid delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. 


IN DEFENCE OF NIETZSCHE, to whom the ac- 
eusing finger is now so often pointed, an 
exculpatory word comes from the newly ar- 
rived Sorbonne exchange professor at Har- 
vard. M. Henri Lichtenberger (the Franco- 
German combination of names is significant) 
teaches German literature at the French 
school where he holds a chair, and is said to 
have carried the study of Nietzsche further 
than any other French scholar. Sententiously 
characterizing himself as ‘‘extrémement |’ami 
de l’esprit allemand, extrémement |’ennemi de 
l’empire allemand,’’ he asserts that ‘‘it is 
false to lay the blame on Nietzsche for the 
philosophy which has actuated the German 
military leaders in this war. In fact, it is a 
gross misinterpretation of his philosophy. 
He did indeed love power, but never the 
power of arms, the might of mere territorial 
dominion. He loved the power of the mind 
and of the soul. Nothing, I think, could have 
displeased him more than the late supremacy 
of the materialistic military party in Ger- 
many.’’ Thus has it ever been, he believes, 
with all the great Germans of genius. So was 
it with Goethe. ‘‘The empire, das Reich, has 
ever been a concept superimposed upon the 
fundamentals of German genius.’’ This 
stout apologist of intellectual Germany will 
the more readily command our attention by 
reason of his having two sons now about to 
enter active service against materialistic and 
military Germany. 
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BEST-SELLERS OF THE MOMENT indicate, in- 
evitably, what is preoccupying all minds. 
London booksellers and to a great extent 
their American fellow-tradesmen are reaping 
golden harvests from the large sales of such 
timely publications as Dr. Rappoport’s 
“Brave Belgium,’’ the sevenpenny selection 
of Emperor William’s speeches, letters, and 
telegrams grouped under the title, ‘‘The War 
Lord,’’ the two-shilling English version of the 
renowned Bernhardi’s ‘‘Germany and the 
Next War,’’ the equally inexpensive edition 
of Prince von Biilow’s ‘‘ Imperial Germany,’’ 
Mr. Wile’s ‘‘Men Around the Kaiser,’’ a new 
and supplemented edition of the late Emil 
Reich’s ‘‘Germany’s Swelled Head,’’ and Sir 
Robert Baden-Powell’s ‘‘Quick Training for 
War.’’ There has even sprung up an ephem- 
eral crop of war periodicals, to which popular 
attention willingly turns, and war counters or 
tables loaded with martial literature in great 
variety are common in the bookshops. Widely 
indeed have we departed from the counsel of 
him who bade us ‘‘read Homer once, and you 
ean read no more; for all books else appear 
so mean, so poor, verse will seem prose; but 
still persist to read, and Homer will be all the 
books you need.’’ 


THE LIBRARY’S INTEREST IN THE COMING 
GENERATION is a well-reasoned and legitimate 
interest; or, at least, so one may venture to 
believe, though not all libraries give such con- 
elusive evidence of this praiseworthy solici- 
tude as does the Grand Rapids Public Library, 
where, as its monthly ‘‘Bulletin’’ announces, 
a selected list of books on ‘‘Better Babies’’ is 
mailed to every young mother as soon as she 
has become a mother, and thus the circulation 
of works on the rearing of infants is greatly 
stimulated. Some of these books, we are told, 
are ‘‘almost as popular as the latest novel,”’ 
and many copies have to be bought in order 
to supply the demand. Furthermore, ‘‘the 
Superintendent of Circulation has collected a 
series of photographs of babies whose mothers 
brought them up on library books.’’ These 
are on exhibition, and it is affirmed that ‘‘a 
mere glance at these photographs will convince 
anyone that the mothers whe use library books 
on this subject know how to raise better 
babies.’ The list itself is printed in the Sep- 
tember ‘‘Bulletin.’’ 


A MISINTERPRETED POET has good reason to 
esire a correction of the misinterpretation, 
and if he himself be no longer living his 
friends will espouse his cause and demand 
that justice be done him. Certain compatriots 





of the German poet Hofmann von Fallersleben 
have felt some indignation at the false mean- 
ing so often attached to the refrain of his 
famous patriotic song written in 1841, long 
before any dream of world-conquest had dis- 
turbed the peaceful slumbers of his fellow- 
Teutons. Of course there was then not what 
could be called a united Germany, but Fal- 
lersleben conceived the notion of such a union 
some years before the upheavals of 1848 had 
made its advisability apparent to thousands of 
others; and so it came about that he wrote his 
‘Deutschland, Deutschland ueber Alles,’’ in 
which the context shows clearly enough that 
he was not clamoring for a Germany supreme 
over all the world, but looking hopefully for- 
ward to a Germany extending over all the 
territory ‘‘from the Maas to the Memel, from 
the Etsch to the Belt.’’ Therefore, whether or 
not his verses have since been used to kindle 
zeal in a less worthy cause than that advocated 
by him, let us at least clear the poet of all 
blame in the matter. 


THE LITERARY NEEDS OF A BUSINESS MAN are 
outlined in no illiberal spirit by the catholic- 
minded editor of ‘‘The Newarker,’’ who sets 
forth in large print on his first page the obli- 
gation resting on the man of commercial pur- 
suits to expand his mind by reading ‘‘several 
newspapers’’— for ‘‘thus he studies history 
while it is being made,’’ and ‘‘thus he learns 
how business is going,’’ and, lastly, ‘‘thus he 
learns his own town’’ — two weekly periodi- 
eals that are named, ‘‘the best novels as they 
appear,’’ ‘‘a good small book on something he 
is interested in, by a Man who Knows,’’ the 
best journals of his own calling, and ‘‘every- 
thing else.’’ It is plain that Mr. Dana 
would apply to business men the dictum of 
Pleydell in ‘‘Guy Mannering”’ on the subject 
of lawyers: ‘‘A lawyer without history or 
literature is a mechanic, a mere working 
mason; if he possesses some knowledge of 
these, he may venture to call himself an archi- 
tect.’’ 

AN ALLEVIATION TO THE RIGORS OF CENSOR- 
sHIP which now so pitilessly deprive us of full 
and authoritative and prompt news from the 
battle front may be found in the announce- 
ment, by wireless from Berlin, that the Kaiser 
has commissioned Herr Rocholl, the German 
painter of battle scenes, to proceed to the 
firing line in western Europe and take meas- 
ures to preserve by his art, for all time, a 
graphic delineation of the struggles and tri- 
umphs of the military forces of the Father- 
land in their earnest endeavors to disseminate 
Teutonie culture throughout Europe. 
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Che Hew Books. 


ESSAYS ON THE NOVEL.* 


To his already considerable and distin- 
guished body of criticism, Mr. Henry James 
now adds another volume of essays written 
and published at various intervals during the 
last two decades. As the novel is the almost 
exclusive subject held up for consideration, 
this volume constitutes a more weighty state- 
ment than Mr. James has heretofore given us 
of his conception of his art. The interest 
attaching to these ‘‘notes’’ is, indeed, very 
largely due to the point of view of the author, 
though, needless to say, the subjects are 
sketched with fine insight, with generous 
though discriminating appreciation, with the 
charm and felicity to which readers of Mr. 
James have so long been accustomed. 

It seems inevitable that, incidental to his 
career as a novelist, Mr. James should have 
produced a considerable body of criticism: 
the art of the novel is with him so much an 
intellectual matter, so much a manifestation 
of the critical spirit. We have the habit of 
ealling his novels, rather crudely, ‘‘psycho- 
logical’’; one meaning appropriately attached 
to this word in this connection is that of the 
state of a creating mind intensely aware of 
itself, shedding over its every operation a 
white light of self-consciousness: his novels, 
as we know, are thoroughly ‘‘studied.’’ And 
nothing could find criticism more congenial 
than this combination of intellectual curiosity 
with reflection. Criticism, moreover, to minds 
of his type, is not a diversion, but an inevita- 
ble mental process, a necessary part of appre- 
ciation : 

“ The effect, if not the prime office, of criticism 
is to make our absorption and our enjoyment of 
the things that feed the mind as aware of itself as 
possible, since that awareness quickens the mental 
demand, which thus in turn wanders further and 
further for pasture. This action on the part of 
the mind practically amounts to a reaching out for 
the reasons of its interest, as only by its so ascer- 
taining them can the interest grow more various. 
This is the very education of our imaginative life; 
and thanks to it the general question of how to 
refine, and of why certain things refine more and 
most, on that happy consciousness, becomes for us 
of the last importance.” 


For such criticism, the more reflective nov- 
elist provides better material, a more definite 
‘*ease,”’ than he who works mainly through 
feeling and instinct. Mr. James, in reading 
the letters of Stevenson, notes in them ‘‘no 
instance of his expressing a subject, as one 


* Nores on Novewists, with Some Other Notes. By Henry 
James. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 





may say, as a subject — hinting at what novy- 
elists mainly know, one would imagine, as the 
determinant thing in it, the idea out of which 
it springs.’’ His appreciation, however, is 
versatile enough to enjoy Stevenson, or even 
Mrs. Oliphant — versatile enough even to be 
overcome by the talent of the author of 
‘*La dame aux Camélias’’: 

“T recollect coming out of the Gymnase one 

night when Madame Pierson had been the Mar- 
guerite— this was very long since— and giving 
myself up on the boulevard to a fine critical sense 
of what in such a composition was flimsy and 
what was false. Somehow, none the less, my fine 
critical sense never prevented my embracing the 
next opportunity to expose it to the same irrita- 
tion; for I have been, I am happy to think to-day, 
a playgoer who, whatever else he may have had on 
his eonseience, has never had the neglect of any 
chance to see this dramatist acted.” 
But this case is among the rare exceptions. 
The essays devoted to Zola, Flaubert, Balzac, 
and George Sand, occasioned by various new 
publications throwing new light on their lives 
and works, are fascinating examples of the 
eritical and the appreciative working in full 
and conscious harmony. 

These novelists, however, are not new mate- 
rial in the hands of Mr. James. His previous 
‘*renderings’’ of them to a degree take the 
edge off our curiosity regarding these tater 
essays. But his chapter on ‘‘The New Novel” 
has the interest of a new subject, inasmuch as 
Mr. James has seldom gone out of his way to 
disagree with his English and American con- 
temporaries. This essay begins with a discus- 
sion of ‘‘our contemporary flood’’ and the ab- 
sence in England and America of sufficient 
eritical activity to check it or improve its 
quality. At the forefront among the practi- 
tioners of the ‘‘new novel’’ he places Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Bennett, who are thus grouped 
together ‘‘for the simple reason that with the 
sharpest differences of character and range 
they yet come together under our so con- 
venient measure of value by saturation.” 
Saturation, as readers of Mr. James will re- 
member, is the first part of his artistic creed: 
the novelist must observe, notebook in hand, 
the life he wishes to paint; he must observe 
so thoroughly that he first knows as life every- 
thing he puts into his novel; ‘‘to be saturated 
is to be documented.’’ This state of satura- 
tion is the highest value he finds in these two 
novelists. What they lack is ‘‘the centre of 
interest,’’ ‘‘the sense of the whole,’’ the opera- 
tion of any selective or arranging principle. 
A ‘‘slice of life’’ is not an adequate formula 
for a work of art; Mr. James opposes to it the 
conception of the ‘‘extract,’’—a chemical proc- 
ess, not a mechanical. His concern over these 
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novelists is thus confined to their treatment of 
their subjects. Mrs. Wharton, too, has clearly 
a saturation, but she is also, with Mr. Gals- 
worthy and Mr. Hewlett, a votary of selec- 
tion and intention, an embodiment ‘‘of some 
state over and above that simple state of 
possession of much evidence, that confused 
conception of what the ‘slice of life’ must con- 
sist of’’ characteristic of the work of Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Bennett. 

It will of course be noticed that these are 
not questions of aim but of method. Mr. 
James does not concern himself with the 
choice of subject made by an author: 

“His subject is what is given him — given him 
by influences, by a process, with which we have 
nothing to do; since what art, what revelation, can 
ever really make such a mystery, such a passage in 
the private life of the intellect, adequately trace- 
able for us? His treatment of it, on the other 
hand, is what he actively gives; and it is with what 
he gives that we are critically concerned.” 


Mr. James protests against the restriction 
placed upon the English and American nov- 
elist by the presence of the ‘‘young person’”’ 
in his audience. The unfettered novelist can 
ask only one question of his material: Is it, 
or is it not, of the stuff of life? Whenever 
Mr. James deals with what would seem to be 
the question of the moral responsibility of the 
dispenser of fiction, as in his essays on the 
Italians, D’Annunzio and Matilde Serao, this 
question merely resolves itself into questions 
of truth and of taste, which to him are ques- 
tions of artistic method. He handles ethical 
problems with gloves, does not come into di- 
rect contact with them, avoids the danger of 
a disconcerting charge. Thus the eroticism of 
D’Annunzio is vulgar, that of Matilde Serao 
is serious where it should have been comic; 
given the proper tone, style, treatment, the 
odious effect would disappear. This point of 
view leads him to a more debatable conclu- 
sion in his essays on George Sand. As a nov- 
elist she is too sentimental and spontaneous 
to receive high rank from Mr. James; but he 
finds in her ‘‘a supreme case of the successful 
practice of life.’’ This woman who so easily 
turned her own experiences with her lovers 
into ‘‘eopy,’’ who so easily recovered herself 
in the presence of every disagreeable sit- 
uation, even when she herself was mainly 
responsible for it, who made all her heart- 
breaking experiences contribute to her own 
development, this woman is a fine example of 
the efficacy of tone and style to save. She is 
a “‘sister to Goethe.’’ The ‘‘last word’’ about 
her is ‘‘that there is nothing for grand final 
rightness like a sufficiently general humanity 
—when a particularly beautiful voice hap- 











pens to serve it.’’ It is of course provincial 
to disagree with this conclusion, and yet one 
feels that it is not the last word. George 
Sand perhaps kept her personality a delight- 
ful spectacle, but she must have been partly 
blind to her own essential nature. Was she 
ever. a reflective moralist? Was she a spec- 
tacle, only, even to herself ? 

Such questions, we know, go beyond Mr. 
James’s conception of criticism. As one reads 
this pleasant volume one feels that, though full 
of thought, it is nct from the study; that, 
though charming in manner, it is not of the 
salon. It comes from the artist’s studio, full 
of shop talk about methods and processes. 
Even his appreciation is that of a fellow- 
worker, always conscious of the problems of 
composition. But even though it is so thor- 
oughly ‘‘professional,’’ the quality of mind 
of the critic, as of the novelist, measures the 
value and interest of the completed product. 
And whatever Mr. James writes is certain to 
show fine perception, exact and delicate ren- 
dering, and a most earnest curiosity regarding 


his art. Louis I. BREDVoLD. 








A HUMANIZED KANT.* 





Mr. Houston Stewart Chamberlain achieved 
celebrity in his adopted land of Germany 
some fifteen years ago by his book entitled 
‘‘The Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury,’’ which has more recently become known 
to American .readers. This present work on 
Kant was first undertaken by him in the form 
of lectures to an intimate circle of acquaint- 
ances and, at the urgent request of these, was 
published some years later (1905). The au- 
thorized translation by Lord Redesdale, which 
has just appeared, has been revised by Mr. 
Chamberlain himself. 

We have the authority of Lord Redesdale 
for the statement that the author regards this 
as the most important of his works. Mr. 
Chamberlain, though by training a natural 
scientist, has from the outset been interested 
in the problem of cognition and has endeav- 
ored to work his way toward a complete 
Weltanschauung. Science, he realizes, has 
developed in violent opposition to philosophy, 
which has for the most part been inadequately 
based on experience. Where the scientists 
have taken the matter in hand themselves, 
they have yielded us but the poor stammer- 
ings of an Ostwald or a Haeckel. Mr. Cham- 
berlain believes that Kant is our only safe 

*ImMMANUEL KANT. By Houston B a sou = 


Chamberlain. 
Translated from the German by Lord . In two vol- 
umes. With portraits. New York: John Lane Co. 
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guide. His object in this book is not to give 
us an exhaustive treatise on Kant’s philoso- 
phy, indeed, not so much to explain the 
thoughts of the thinker as the way he arrived 
at those thoughts. Other books on Kant have 
been technical and have attacked the subject 
from an abstract point of view. Mr. Cham- 
berlain speaks as a layman to laymen. In a 
word, he would humanize Kant. Believing 
that we gain our clearest illumination from 
points of difference, he chooses the compara- 
tive method of approaching the problem. In 
successive chapters he discusses the methods 
used by Goethe, Leonardo da Vinci, Descartes, 
Giordano Bruno, and Plato in arriving at 
their philosophies of life. This sovereign dis- 
regard of chronology is amply justified in the 
elaboration of the author’s scheme. Each of 
the chapters contains an excursus on some 
particular point at issue, such as the doctrine 
of metamorphosis in connection with Goethe, 
or the essence of life in the chapter on Plato. 
The final and longest chapter is then devoted 
to Kant’s attitude toward the fundamental 
questions of science and religion. By all odds 
the most illuminating of the comparisons are 
those with Goethe and Plato. The relation of 
Goethe to Kant has, so Mr. Chamberlain 
thinks, been deliberately ignored by the for- 
mer’s biographers, who have been in part re- 
sponsible for the perpetuation of the legend 
of the ‘‘unphilosophical’’ Goethe. It is true 
that in Kant thinking predominated abnor- 
mally over seeing, whereas the eye was the 
centre of Goethe’s intellectual life. The lat- 
ter’s thinking aimed to be concrete and to be 
drawn exclusively from visibility. Where he 
did not follow this method rigorously, he 
failed, as in the ‘‘ Metamorphosis of Plants’’— 
that uncritical jumble of idea and experience 
which brought down upon his head the just 
reproof of Schiller. On the other hand, his 
‘*Doetrine of Color’’ is pure perception and is 
based wholly on empirical observations; for 
Mr. Chamberlain is willing to assert in the 
teeth of the physicists the validity of Goethe’s 
main thesis in that work, which, he complains, 
no man can now be induced to read. Kant, on 
the whole, was far more jealous of the rights 
of experience as against idea than Goethe. He 
never tired of repeating that outside expe- 
rience no evidence of the truth was to be 
found. He was indeed, our author thinks, the 
only strict philosopher of experience known 
to the history of human thought. Plato alone 
is worthy of being mentioned beside him. The 
surprising juxtaposition of these two names 
is justified by Mr. Chamberlain on many 
scores. Like Kant, Plato’s prime care was for 





into first causes nor sought for a final prinei- 
ple. Both insisted upon the imperative neces- 
sity of seeing everything with the eye and of 
posing the question of cognition critically, 
What Plato knew, Kant proved. But Plato 
expressed his intuitions poetically and by 
means of parables, while Kant struggled clum- 
sily with the abstract jargon which he had 
been obliged to adopt from the language of 
the schools. Hence the apparent chasm of 
divergence between the two thinkers. Yet 
even Plato’s much misunderstood doctrine of 
ideas is a figurative adumbration of Kant’s 
proof of the necessary conditions of expe 
rience. When Plato says that a dog is not a 
dog until the idea ‘‘dog’’ has stamped it as 
such, he is only stating concretely Kant’s 
proposition that perceptions without concep- 
tions are blind. It is Kant’s unrivalled 
achievement that he demonstrated from the 
nature of our minds the essential categories 
of all experience. This scientific analysis 
rather than the positing of a Ding-an-sich (or 
the official vindication of God, freedom, and 
immortality) has given him, in the opinion of 
our author, his unique position in the history 
of thought. Kant looked upon God, not as a 
beginning but as an end, not as primary cause 
but as aim. The existence of free-will follows 
as a natural inference from the established 
fact of our moral nature. No attempt has 
been made by Mr. Chamberlain to meet the 
modern argument that the evolution of morals 
has upset Kant’s doctrine of a categorical 
imperative. 

The reader is never left in doubt for a 
moment as to Mr. Chamberlain’s own attitude 
toward these and sundry other problems. 
Dualism is, in his opinion, no theory but a 
fact; all monism is simply false. Attempts 
to seek unity behind duality are therefore ut- 
terly vain. Our perverse inclinations toward 
monistic systems he ascribes to the cabalistic 
puerility of attaching special significance to 
the number One, as if it were not of the 
essence of unity to presuppose plurality — 
component parts. The author’s disparage- 
ment of Spinoza, whom he regards as the 
enemy of all living perception, is thus readily 
understood. Readers who are familiar with 
‘‘The Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’ will recognize other favorite opinions 
of Mr. Chamberlain, notably his disbelief in 
the hypothesis of biological evolution, which 
seems to him to be ‘‘an idea, not an expe 
rience.’’ He attacks trenchantly the current 
notions of progress with which childish minds 
have intoxicated themselves. Every so-called 
progress of civilization, he asserts, puts new 


moral well-being. Neither philosopher delved | weapons into the hands of those who would 
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suppress the dignity of man. Almost every- 
thing in modern life tends to make us less able 
to see and to think. Civilization is daily 
threatening to fall back into barbarism,— an 
ominous utterance in view of the events in 
Europe during the last three months. The 
author’s point of view, it will be observed, is 
intellectual, aristocratic, and astringent. He 
is an individualist whose lack of democratic 
sympathies may be measured by his assertion 
that the whole philosophy of socialism can be 
compressed into the words: ‘‘ote-toi de la que 
je m’y mette.’’ As against all such external 
nostrums, Kant reinforces Christ’s teaching 
of the Kingdom of Heaven within us by show- 
ing that man cannot be made happy without 
first being made moral and wise. 

The author is an independent, original 
thinker, and a persuasive writer. He has ac- 
complished the improbable by furnishing a 
popular, human approach to Kant in two 
stout, closely packed volumes. One cannot, 
for example, resist the eloquence of the con- 
eluding pages, where the Kantian standpoint 
is urged as the indispensable basis for all 
future culture. But besides driving home his 
main arguments, Mr. Chamberlain gives the 
reader abundant intellectual stimulus of the 
incidental sort. The occasional audacity of 
his opinions is matched by the plausibility of 
his presentation. His obiter dicta must in- 
deed be received with much reserve. It should 
not be forgotten that the central thesis of 
“The Foundations of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’’ has been strongly controverted by the 
ethnological experts, though the manifold sug- 
gestiveness of that work can hardly be gain- 
said. In such matters we laymen must simply 
take the word of the specialist and accept, at 
least tentatively, the orthodox view, no matter 
how brilliantly the heresy may be urged. 

Mr. Chamberlain is an accomplished Ger- 
man stylist. The translation is on the whole 
extraordinarily well done, though of necessity 
much of the savor of the original has been 
lost. However picturesque such a phrase as 
“carrying owls to Athens’’ may be, it inevita- 
bly suggests the foreign idiom, while a sen- 
tence like ‘‘Out of the chaos of chemistry 
Ostwald has known how to construct a per- 
spicuous erection’? is downright barbarous. 
But such lapses are rare. Greater care should 
have been exercised in the proof-reading of 
the French and German titles, where many 
mistakes have crept in. 


Wiiuram Kiporne Stewart. 








Professor A. Aliotta’s book, “The Idealistic 
ion against Science,” is shortly to appear in 
an English translation. 





PUER,— PATER HOMINIS.* 


Reading Dr. Mangold’s admirable textbook 
on ‘‘Problems of Child Welfare,’’ we keenly 
regret one thing, and that is the date of the 
work. What a pity it is that this text was not 
in existence, and courses based on it being 
given, years ago! The treatment of the 
various topics is not particularly original, it is 
even in places a little patchy and inconsistent, 
owing to the incorporation of data from mis- 
cellaneous sources; but the book covers a 
great field, and, in spite of being condensed, is 
readable and interesting. In his Preface, Dr. 
Mangold notes that ‘‘The book is designed 
especially for use by college and university 
students in courses on constructive and pre- 
ventive philanthropy. However, the general 
reader has not been forgotten, and it is hoped 
that the book will appeal to that growing class 
of men and women who in a systematic way 
are endeavoring to acquaint themselves with 
the various aspects of practical sociology.’’ 
To this modest estimate of the book’s sphere 
of influence we would make some additions. 
What mother or father, for example, would 
not profit by the perusal of an up-to-date sum- 
mary of the sociology of childhood? There 
are many sources of information, of course, 
but practically these are mainly closed to 
busy and often isolated people, to whom a 
condensed abstract is a necessity. What bet- 
ter text could be found for the year’s work of 
a woman’s club? What about the numerous 
city officials, whose training has usually been 
entirely too narrow to enable them to deal 
intelligently with the problems before them? 
And finally, why should not the college course 
on child-welfare become one of the great 
standard courses, instead of a side issue for 
those supposed to be philanthropically in- 
clined ? 

There is no doubt that practical sociology, 
the science and art of living together, is rap- 
idly gaining favor, but it must not be left to 
haphazard progress. It is altogether too easy 
for the energy of great movements to flow into 
blind alleys, or to beat vainly against insuper- 
able obstacles. Dr. Mangold’s work may well 
serve to point out the numerous and important 
avenues for advance and the difficulties in the 
way. It will especially tend to give the reader 
a broad outlook, so that he will not see in 
some single reform the sole promise of good. 
The universities ought to lead in all this en- 
deavor, but long experience suggests that they 


* PropLems or CurLp WELFARE. By George B. Mangold. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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need pressure from outside to stimulate their 
progressive activities. It would be a practical 
and beneficent plan to raise funds to endow 
chairs for the exposition of child-welfare 
problems; but should this be done, it would be 
necessary to see that the appointees were peo- 
ple who believed in doing things, not merely 
talking about them, and that the college or- 
ganizations did not make it difficult for stu- 
dents to take the courses. 

It is not practicable to review the details of 
Dr. Mangold’s book, but we must call atten- 
tion to the legitimate satisfaction and hope to 
be derived from the evidences of social gains. 
Perhaps the most striking case is that of the 
reduction of infant mortality in recent years. 
‘*The states for which continuous records for 
12 years are available indicate a decline in the 
infant death rate of nearly one-fourth, while 
the mortality under five has decreased even 
more rapidly.’’ Some have feared that the 
saving of infants would merely preserve weak- 
lings, who would succumb a little later; but 
the statistics show a steady gain even in later 
years, thus a decline of 26 per cent from 10 to 
14 years. Those who have worked as reform- 
ers during the last two or three decades have 
often felt discouraged, while the mass of the 
population, not seeing anything extraordinary 
happen, have been inclined to ignore or de- 
spise the efforts of enthusiasts. We now have 
data to show how great the success has really 
been, and to point the moral that social re- 
form in its most beneficent phases does not 
necessarily appear dramatic or attract the at- 
tention of the careless. 

The volume on ‘‘ Juvenile Courts and Proba- 
tion’’ is really the report of a special committee 
appointed by the National Probation Associa- 
tion; and while the text has been prepared by 
two members of that committee, it expresses 
the views of the others, the whole being highly 
representative of the juvenile court move- 
ment. The report takes up the laws governing 
the courts, the organization and procedure of 
the courts, the probation problem, and gives 
various outlines for reports and statistics, as 
well as forms of all kinds. It is thus a suffi- 
ciently complete guide for those initiating 
this type of work in new localities, and for the 
general public it will serve as an exposition of 
methods and aims. It is extremely interesting 
to follow the evolution of the work. Origi- 
nally, the courts considered only the crime 
itself, for which, upon conviction, a certain 
punishment was legal. The juvenile courts 
considered not only the crime, but the boy or 
girl, the problem being to reform and renovate 
the individual. It has become apparent, how- 
ever, that the child cannot be intelligently 





studied or helped without reference to his 
environment, and the family engages the at- 
tention of the court. The family is part of 
the social group, so the circle continually 
widens, until every reader of these lines finds 
himself in some measure called to account. As 
a philosophical or academic proposition, all 
this has been clear from the start, but the 
interesting thing is that the realization of it is 
more and more guiding the activities of those 
who have to deal with juvenile delinquency. 
There has been and is much objection in va- 
rious quarters to this wholesale answer to the 
question of Cain, and every advantage has 
been taken of such imperfections as existed in 
the armor of the reformers ; but after all, aside 
from questions of personalities or particular 
methods, the new outlook is absolutely wise 
and necessary. 

The great growth of the probation system 
has resulted from the enlarged point of view. 
At first, it was merely a question of obliging 
the delinquents to live up to the rulings of 
the court. By degrees the probation officers 
ceased to be merely policemen, and became 
virtually guardians of the young people. So 
we are given this definition: ‘‘ Probation is an 
intimate, personal relation which deals with 
all the factors of a child’s life, particularly 
his home. Its chief function is to adjust the 
forces of the community to the child’s life. 
Every social agency is called into play, the 
object being to surround the child with a net- 
work of favorable influences which will enable 
him to maintain normal habits of life.’’ Con- 
sequently, the probation officer should be 
temperamentally suited to the work and ade- 
quately trained. The tendency is to keep 
more and more cases out of court altogether, 
dealing with them in the homes. At first 
sight, it seems almost grotesque that a few pro- 
bation officers should attempt to influence the 
ways of a great city; but there are other 
agencies with which they may codperate, while 
the intelligent treatment of a few cases may 
indirectly affect a multitude. The report in- 
sists upon the value of statistics, but justly 
remarks that ‘‘it requires a long and careful 
study of any extensive group of statistics to 
interpret correctly their significance to the 
community. . . . Too often we find statistics 
complete in themselves, but almost valueless 
because they are not properly interpreted.” 

The present reviewer, recently investigating 
the statistical results accumulated by the 
Juvenile Court at Denver, was astonished to 
find how misleading the most carefully gath- 
ered data may be, unless judged and inter- 
preted by those actually engaged in the work. 
Thus, the increasing skill of the probation off- 
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cers tends to diminish the number of cases 
treated in the court, and therefore entered in 
the records, without any reference to a dimin- 
ution in the number of offences. The cases 
involving girls are mostly dealt with by a spe- 
cial officer, and do not appear in the records. 
The comparatively small number of cases in 
which the father is living, but the mother is 
dead, as compared with those in which the 
mother is living but the father is dead, is ex- 
plained by the fact that in the former case the 
children are generally sent to the orphan asy- 
lum. The practically negligible offences of 
Russian children are not wholly to be ex- 
plained by the good behavior of that race, be- 
cause many Russians are classed as Hebrews, 
and so appear in the statistics. However, the 
large number of offences by children of Amer- 
iean parents remains somewhat surprising, 
and suggests the inquiry whether after all the 
tendency to make trouble under conditions 
which offer little legitimate outlet for surplus 
activities is not to some extent an indication of 
qualities which under other circumstances 
would be socially valuable. Thus we come to 
the old question of nature and nurture, which 
must be ever in the mind of the juvenile 
court. We venture to suggest that the court 
officials and especially the probation officers 
would do well to make some study of the re- 
cent results of students of heredity, which 
would certainly illuminate every phase of 
their work. It would probably be easy, in 
many cities, to arrange for courses of lectures 
by members of university faculties who had 
given special attention to these matters. The 
greatest obstacle, at present, seems to be the 
high pressure under which the work is done, 
leaving neither time nor strength for anything 
outside of the routine duty of the day. 

“Children in Bondage’’ is a vigorous pro- 
test against the wrongs inflicted on children 
by commercial interests, and will appeal to 
many who have neither the industry nor the 
patience to go through works of the type just 
reviewed. The authors are not afraid to hit 
hard in a good cause, and we know that their 
blows are taking effect. 

T. D. A. CocKERELL. 





Mr. John Masefield’s new volume of poems, 
“Philip the King,” contains, in addition to the 
brief drama in verse which furnishes the title, a 
number of poems already familiar to magazine 
readers. Among these are “ Biography,” “ Ships,” 
and the war poem entitled “August, 1914.” The 
volume is already published in England but no 
announcement of the American edition has yet 

received. 





IMMIGRANTS, PAST AND PRESENT.* 


Many Americans have had their confidence 
in America’s powers of assimilation rudely 
disturbed since the outbreak of the war in 
Europe by the unexpected appearance among 
us of thousands of persons of European birth 
or parentage whose sympathies appear to be 
wholly at odds with those of our own institu- 
tions and enormously in favor of military 
despots and despotism. Though Professor 
Ross’s book, ‘‘The Old World in the New,”’ 
was written and in part serially published be- 
fore the war stunned us, it will be to those 
chapters in which he discusses the adaptabil- 
ity to our institutions possessed by the various 
nations contributing to our population in re- 
cent years that the puzzled American will 
most eagerly turn. 

It seems doubtful whether his book could 
have obtained as good a hearing before the 
fact that we have so many among us whom 
we have failed to assimilate nationally was 
brought patently home. His Preface sets 
forth that incorrigible optimism of ours which 
will not see a threat to America but only a 
promise to the Old World in those who come 
—unless the newcomer chances to have a 
complection different from ours, when we 
sometimes see more of a threat than exists. 
This is highly altruistic, but it is not in the 
least hard-headed or common-sensible. The 
conclusion of the war now waging, when it 
does come to an end, will see myriads of folk 
from the devastated regions knocking at our 
gates, as has happened in times past. 
Whether our altruism will stand the test and 
our optimism come triumphantly through 
such an invasion is rather beside the ques- 
tions raised in this thorough-going volume: 
the point is whether we are to hand down to 
our own children an impaired heritage or not. 
Professor Ross thinks we are doomed to, and 
he thought so before the contingency of war 
arose to add force to his warnings. 

The earlier portion of the book is devoted 
to a consideration of the original composition 
of the people of these States. He begins with 
the first settlement, that of Virginia. Here 
begins, too, that series of frank and out- 
spoken criticisms of immigrants and their an- 
cestors, which would effectually stifle any 
aspirations for an elective office the author 
might cherish. Here is his characterization of 
the elements that have gone to build up the 
Old Dominion : 

“The exodus of noble ‘ Cavaliers’ to Virginia 





* THE OLD WorLp in THE New. The Significance of Past 
and Present Immigration to the American People. By Ed- 
ward Alsworth Ross. Illustrated with many photographs. 
New York: The Century Co. 
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is a myth; for it is now generally admitted that 
the aristocracy of eighteenth-century Virginia 
sprang chiefly from ‘members of the country gen- 
try, merchants and tradesmen and their sons and 
relatives, and occasionally a minister, a physician, 
a lawyer, or a captain in the merchant service,’ 
fleeing political troubles at home or tempted by the 
fortunes to be made in tobacco. Less promising 
was the broad substratum that sustained the pros- 
perity of the colony. For fifty years indentured 
servants were coming in at the rate from a thou- 
sand to sixteen hundred a year. ... The slums 
and alleys were raked for material to stock the 
plantations. Hard-hearted men sold dependent 
kinsfolk to serve in the colonies. Kidnappers 
smuggled over boys and girls gathered from the 
streets of London and Bristol. . . . American 
scholars are coming to accept the British estimate 
that about 50,000 convicts were marketed on this 
side the water.” 

After a sufficient survey of the constituents 
of our colonial and pre-constitutional popula- 
tion, the Huguenots, Germans, and Scotch- 
Irish, Professor Ross passes to the great waves 
that have incorporated themselves in our body 
politic during the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries: the Irish, driven here by British 
misgovernment and famine ; the Germans flee- 
ing from the tyranny of Hohenzollerns and 
other despots, and more recently driven by 
economic pressure; the Scandinavians, seek- 
ing betterment of home conditions; the Ital- 
ians, the Slavs, the Hebrews from eastern 
Europe; and thereafter the lesser groups, 
Finns, Magyars, Portuguese, Greeks, and 
Levantines. In each case the actual contribu- 
tion of such groups is carefully, impartially, 
and fearlessly considered; their powers of 
self-government and of absorption of Amer- 
ican ideals are weighed, and their contribu- 
tions for good and ill to criminality, delin- 
quency, pauperism, insanity, are viewed in 
the light of the available statistics. 

To set forth the topics discussed which 
should interest every lover of his country 
would be to rewrite the book, for there is no 
page of it negligible. A chapter is devoted to 
the ‘‘Economie Consequences of Immigra- 
tion,’’ and it is not a narrative of sunshine 
and hope. Another deals with the ‘‘Social 
Effects of Immigration,’’ and this ought to 
jar us out of national self-complacency, if we 
ean be so jarred. That taking up the prob- 
lem of ‘‘Immigrants in Politics’’ does not 
touch the question of Americans as bribers 
and immigrants as the bribed, or that of the 
swamping of American radicalism by inher- 
ited European conservatism, but it does deal 
with the even more important problem pre- 
sented by thousands of voteless workers. 

The concluding chapter on ‘‘ American 
Blood and Immigrant Blood’’ contains some 





messages of reassurance, but not enough to 
leave any thinking person comfortable about 
the future. It is more than a little alarming 
that the American people, as fecund as any 
on earth up to the very moment of the com- 
ing of the foreigner in 1830, should utterly 
fail to maintain their older birth-rate in his 
presence. This statement of it, as Francis 
Amasa Walker pointed out years ago, is to 
be taken with complete literalness: 

“Not only did the decline in the native element, 
as a whole, take place in singular correspondence 
with the excess of foreign arrivals, but it occurred 
chiefly in just those regions to which those new- 
comers most frequently resorted.” 


Professor Ross does not elaborate; but it 
has been shown time and again that if a 
homogeneous American community, seeking 
the establishment of factories for the sake of 
**progress,’’ takes into its midst a population 
of foreign operatives, the birth-rate of the 
community as a whole maintains itself, but 
only because it is kept up by the superior 
fecundity of the immigrant. 

It is in this last chapter that a broad dis- 
tinction is outlined, separating into groups, 
colonial and national, those who have been 
making the American people of the past and 
are going to make the Americans of the fu- 
ture. Those above the norm or average of 
the countries whence they came are called 
‘*super-representative,’’ those below it ‘‘sub- 
representative,’’ and the rest merely ‘‘repre- 
sentative’’ : 

“ Super-representative: English Pilgrims, Puri- 
tans, Quakers, Catholics, Scotch Covenanters, 
French Huguenots, German sectaries. 

“Representative: English of Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas, Scotch-Irish, Seoteh High- 
landers, Dutch, and Swedes. 

“ Sub-representative: English of early Georgia, 
transported English, eighteenth-century Germans. 

“In our national period the Germans of 1848 
stand out as a super-representative flow. 
Irish stream has been representative, as was also 
the early German migration. The German inflow 
since 1870 has brought us very few of the élite of 
their people, and I have already given reasons for 
believing that the Seandinavian stream is not alto- 
gether representative. Our immigration from 
Great Britain has distinctly fallen off in grade 
since the chances in America came to be less attrac- 
tive than those in the British empire. However, 
no less an authority than Sir Richard C i 
thinks that ‘between 1866 and 1896 one-third at 
least of the whole male population of Canada be- 
tween the ages of twenty and forty found their 
way to the United States,’ and this ‘included an 
immense percentage of the most intelligent and 
adventurous.’ 

“Europe [now] retains most of her brains, but 
sends multitudes of the common and the sub- 
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eommon. There is little sign of an intellectual 
element among the Magyars, Russians, South 
Slavs, Italians, Greeks, or Portuguese. This does 
not hold, however, for currents created by race 
discrimination or oppression. The Armenian, 
Syrian, Finnish, and Russo-Hebrew streams seem 
representative, and the first wave of Hebrews out 
of Russia in the eighties was superior. The 
Slovaks, German Poles, Lithuanians, Esthonians, 
and other restive subject groups probably send us 
a fair sample of their quality.” 

A little earlier the later immigration has 
been stated to be unfit to maintain our 
American standards, however it may conform 
to those of the country whence it flows. ‘‘The 
blood now being injected into the veins of 
our people is sub-common,’’ Professor Ross 
observes. ‘‘To one accustomed to the aspect 
of the normal American population, the Cali- 
ban type shows up with a frequency that is 
startling.’’ As a result he believes that our 
national types of beauty must suffer. He 
does not tell how much the newcomers have 
debased our English speech. 

The book offers no scheme of protection 
against the ills it proves are threatening us, 
and no panacea for those which heedlessness 
has already brought us. But it is a book 
which should be read. We Americans of the 
older stock have little first-hand knowledge of 
the facts it relates, and must be content to 
take them second-hand. In any event, the im- 
portant thing is to know them. We may 
either refuse or accept further immigration. 
But to continue stupidly to ignore the prob- 
lem of immigration is neither humanitarian 


nor patriotic. Watuace Rice. 





GRADU ATES OF YA. , 


The Reverend Anson son Phelps Stokes’s hobby 
of collecting autograph letters of eminent 
“*Yalensians’’ has had a happy issue in two 
impressively printed and bound quarto vol- 
umes containing biographical sketches of 
seventy-nine Yale men, together with briefer 
notes on a number of others of subordinate 
importance. The names were selected from 
the latest (1910) edition of the quinquennial 
catalogue; those now living, and those who 
have died since the publication of the cata- 
logue, have been omitted from consideration. 
The arrangement is according to the field of 
activity in which each man was most noted. 

Foremost is that of religion, at least if one 
surveys the long stretch from the foundation 
of Yale College ‘‘ for upholding & Propagating 
of the Christian Protestant Religion.’’ Yale’s 

* MEMORIALS OF EMINENT YALE MEN. By Anson Phelps 


Stokes. In two volumes. [Illustrated in photogravure. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 








contribution to the New England Theology, 
the establishment of the American Episcopal 
Church, her part in the missionary movement 
which began in 1806, and the training afforded 
by the Yale Divinity School are represented 
by biographical studies of such divines as 
Jonathan Edwards, Samuel Seabury, David 
Brainerd, and Nathaniel William Taylor. 
The second chapter, devoted to authors, is of 
course a meagre list in comparison with what 
Harvard could present. Mr. Stokes points out 
that his Alma Mater has been conspicuous for 
fortiter in re rather than for suaviter in modo, 
and proceeds candidly enough: 

“As far back as 1768, President Stiles referred 

to English composition as a thing in which ‘ we 
Yalensians do not pretend to excel,’ and somewhat 
more than two generations later, the ‘ Lit.’ had this 
criticism: ‘In stout, manly intellect, in acute, 
analytic discrimination, in clear, sound judgment, 
in a pure, elevated taste, in energy and activity of 
mind, Yale has acknowledged no superior, and but 
one rival, in America. We are sorry we cannot 
say as much for purity, beauty, and classic ele- 
gance of style.” 
The chief biographies that follow are those 
of John Trumbull, Joel Barlow, Fenimore 
Cooper, N. P. Willis, Donald G. Mitchell, and 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 

The third division is that of ‘‘ Educational 
Leaders.’’ In this field Yale takes high rank. 
One hundred and fifty-seven of her graduates 
have been college presidents, and in educa- 
tional pioneering her achievement has been 
surpassed by only one university. The biog- 
raphies in this group include Jonathan Dick- 
inson, first President of Princeton College; 
Samuel Johnson, first President of King’s 
(now Columbia) College; Eleazar Wheelock, 
founder and first President of Dartmouth Col- 
lege; and Daniel Coit Gilman, first President 
of Johns Hopkins University. In the next, 
and closely related, division of scholars, there 
are few of first-rate importance. The lexicog- 
raphers Webster and Worcester are included 
here. 

Next are ‘‘Men of Science’’— Silliman, 
James Dwight Dana, Samuel William John- 
son, ete. Then come ‘‘Inventors and Artists’’ 
—a somewhat odd combination despite the 
author’s remark that the ‘‘faculty of the 
imagination is at the basis of both’’—in- 
eluding Eli Whitney and Samuel F. B. Morse. 
Of statesmen, Yale has had a large repre- 
sentation — sixty-two United States senators, 
twenty members of the Cabinet, twenty-eight 
ambassadors and ministers, forty-seven gov- 
ernors of states. Mr. Stokes presents a di- 
verting list, beginning with Mr. Taft as presi- 
dent and Calhoun as vice-president, to prove 
that ‘‘it would be possible to make up an 
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almost complete federal government from 
Yale men who, at different times, have held 
the most important positions.’’ The roll of 
fame is concluded by the ‘‘Lawyers and 
Jurists,’’ and ‘‘ Patriots and Soldiers.’’ 

There are also supplementary chapters on 
‘*Historical Factors of Influence at Yale’’ 
(which are ‘‘study, religion, inspiring teach- 
ers, and association with men’’); ‘‘Common 
Characteristics of Most Eminent Yale Men’’ 
(the Yale ideal socially ‘‘expresses itself in 
democracy, spiritually in faith, intellectually 
in conservatism, and morally in constructive 
activity’’); and ‘‘Historie Universities in a 
Democracy’’ (reprinted from ‘‘The Yale Re- 
view,’’ July, 1913). The appendices name the 
most distinguished Yale graduates according 
to the states of the Union in which they lived, 
and according to the Yale classes with which 
they graduated. There is a full index. 

Although the book will be of most value to 
Yale graduates—to such, indeed, it will 
prove a useful and inspiring work — it ought 
to command a more general interest as well. 
It is true that many of the ‘‘major biog- 
raphies’’ (such as those of Edwards and 
Cooper) seem rather purposeless, just because 
the men commemorated are eminent and have 
often been written about; and it is also true 
that the minor biographies often deal with 
men relatively obscure, and so do not always 
justify themselves. On the other hand, one 
should note that in all the biographies the 
college life of the men has been stressed par- 
ticularly, and that the biographies include 
letters, reference to portraits, busts, and win- 
dows in Yale buildings and to Yale lecture- 
ships and scholarships, and a few words 
regarding the chief writings by and on the 
men whose lives are sketched. Moreover, it is 
a great advantage to have all of the lives in 
one well-rounded work, which may be used for 
reference as well as for insight into Yale life 
in the past and the ideals of her graduates. It 
is worth mentioning here that ‘‘one-third of 
the biographies given in these volumes are of 
men who were ordained ministers, or regu- 
larly licensed to preach,’’ and that of the 
forty-three men who were eligible for member- 
ship in Phi Beta Kappa, thirty-four, or sev- 
enty-nine per cent, were actually members. 

This is the kind of publication which is not 
likely to be undertaken, at least on so ambi- 
tious a scale, save by such an institution as the 
Yale University Press. It is the kind of pub- 
lication which goes far toward justifying the 
existence of university presses. 


NorMAN Foerster. 





RECENT FICTION.* 


An unusual personality offers tempting 
material to the novelist, and a tempting prob- 
lem, also. But the occasions on which a nov- 
elist has made really successful use of a 
great, or even a well-known, man as a hero 
are conspicuously few. What a multitude of 
bad novels have been written about a figure 
like Napoleon! George Meredith took excel- 
lent advantage of the opportunity offered by 
the case of Ferdinand Lassalle, but Mr. Mau- 
rice Hewlett wrote one of his least satisfac- 
tory novels about Byron. It would seem to 
be a rule that the experiment of taking an 
actual personage for a hero is dangerous, 
other things being equal, in proportion as the 
personage chosen is truly impressive in his 
historical character. The less familiar the 
original is to readers of novels the less likely 
they are to object to the imitation. 

Mrs. de Sélincourt furnishes in ‘‘The 
Encounter’’ an excellent illustration of the 
difficulty which attaches to presenting a 
much-diseussed personality in a novel. For 
her hero is no less a person than Friedrich 
Nietzsche. Perhaps no man so recently living 
is the subject of as sharp difference of opinion 
among educated persons as he. There are 
those who find in Nietzsche’s writings the 
stimulus and the consolation which their 
grandfathers found in the Bible; there are 
those who regard his books as the very centre 
and cause of the most dangerous tendency in 
modern thought and conduct, and there are 
those who regard the interest in him as an 
inexplicable mystery. Naturally, no repre- 
sentation of him in a novel will please more 
than one section of this triply, and rather 
evenly, divided public. Mrs. de Sélincourt’s 
view of Nietzsche is ironic. The spectacle 
of so weak a man making such fierce and 
such large demands on life arouses in her the 
spirit of comedy which is so intimately con- 
nected with her skill as a novelist. The 
‘*encounter’’ of her title is that of Herr Weh- 
litz (Nietzsche) and an American girl, Persis 
Fennamy. At their first meeting, he has kept 
silent while his friend, young Von Liidinstein, 
discusses Anna Karénina with Persis. She 
speaks : 

“¢Tt is through passion that life and its suffer- 
ings and its evil is perpetuated. It is true that 
Tolstoi is the apostle of death. That is why he is 
so great. He sees the truth. As a thinker he has 
not been great enough to follow intuition to its 
logical consequences. He is a Buddhist who tries tries 


* THe ENcounter. By Anne Densine Sedgwick (Mrs. irs. Basil 
de Sélincourt). New York: The Century Co. 

Tue House or Deceit. Anonymous. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

Tue Rise or Jennte Cusninc. By Mary S. Watts. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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to condone life. As an artist he has condemned 
it finally.’ 

“ While Liidinstein and the young girl thus de- 
bated their incongruous theme, Herr Webhlitz had 
sat listening,— motionless, his eyes dilated. Now, 
suddenly, he sprang to his feet and leaned for- 
ward toward Persis, resting his finger-tips upon 
the table. ‘You do not know what you say!’ he 
exclaimed in a vibrating voice while a tremor of 
intense feeling almost convulsed his face. ‘ You 
are a child and do not know what you say! You 
have read Schopenhauer, nicht wahr? —I ask you. 
You have read Schopenhauer?’ He rapped vio- 
lently with his finger-tips upon the table. 

“Persis bowed assent. She maintained her 
calm. 

“*T thought so. You have read Schopenhauer 

and believe that he has said the last word. No; 
listen to me’;—he held up his hand as she 
sought to interpose a qualification. ‘You are in- 
fected. It is enough; — listen to me now. It is I 
who have the last word to speak, a word that 
upbuilds more than it destroys. Schopenhauer 
saw that life is suffering and want and striving. 
It is true. I grant it. I flinch from nothing of 
his truth. But what I have to say is that life is 
not valueless on that account. Cowards find it so, 
and rot to the nothingness where they belong. 
You are not one of them. You cannot look me in 
the eyes and say that you are one of them. No. 
Yours is not the weakness that turns shuddering 
away from life. Yours is the youth and pride 
and strength that measures itself against life 
and scorns its puerilities. Tolstoi would lead the 
world into a nest of maggots where the weak 
cling together and find sustainment in loathsome 
er so" 
The speech of Herr Wehlitz is representative 
enough of a view which Nietzsche expressed 
in many ways. But it does seem to be taking 
a mean advantage to give to Nietzsche in 
English the awkwardness of German idiom. 
It takes from his dignity and it does not sug- 
gest that in the use of his own language he 
was an artist. Nevertheless, Herr Wehlitz 
captures the imagination of Persis, and Mrs. 
de Sélincourt’s comedy is begun. It is only 
fair to add that she conducts it with all the 
delicately effective art, especially those parts 
of it which grow from the relation of Persis 
and her mother, of which she has become the 
exponent. 

The anonymous author of ‘‘The House of 
Deceit’’ expressly denies that his hero is a 
real person, saying in a foreword: ‘‘I think it 
1s well for me to state that the chief person of 
this story is neither founded upon nor aimed 
to represent, however indirectly, any politi- 
cian in real life.’’ It is the fate of this state- 
ment to start the suspicion it would prevent, 
especially when we remember that this is an 
English novel and that the English law of libel 








is peculiarly strict and severe in such cases. 
But the suspicion attaches itself to no familiar 
public character, so far as we are concerned, 
and the portrait which it is the book’s pur- 
pose to present has not the defects of a 
photograph. Indeed, it is a workmanlike por- 
trait, which bears every evidence of having 
been done by an old hand; and though the 
tale has a moral to it, the meaning is inherent 
and not ancillary. Maurice Sangster came up 
to London as an ambitious young man, a non- 
conformist, a teetotaller, and an egotist. One 
of his early adventures was with a newspaper 
editor who liked his articles so much that he 
was willing to explain how they could be 
made better. Maurice was too much pleased 
with the praise he received to reflect deeply 
on the meaning of the dispraise—and, besides, 
he was ambitious. He followed the news- 
paper editor’s advice about insisting less on 
the non-conformist, teetotalling part of him- 
self without much trouble. It was the kind 
of thing he continued to do throughout his 
career, this dropping a principle whenever it 
proved inconvenient, until he became home 
secretary and realized that his life was a hol- 
low sham. Whoever the author may be, he 
knows the situation into which he has put 
Maurice Sangster, and he describes it in an 
admirable, though not at all a precious, style. 

It is altogether improbable that any person 
generally known suggested ‘‘The Rise of Jen- 
nie Cushing’’ to Mrs. Watts, but it is almost 
equally improbable that she wrote without a 
model in mind. For though the superficial 
outlines of her story, as of any story which 
turns on the love of a wealthy young portrait 
painter and a woman whom he has known as 
a servant and model, are conventional, the 
material of it is mostly human and true. We 
have felt that Mrs. Watts’s previous novels 
occasionally betrayed that sentimental view 
of life which is as alien to artistic truth as it 
is to scientific truth. But in this newest book 
we feel only that Jennie is a little too splen- 
did a creature, a little too richly endowed 
with strengths, and charms, and capacities. 
With this exception her story is genuinely to 
be enjoyed. Jennie began life in a slum, and 
spent some years in a reform school as a re- 
sult of that accident. But it was not wholly 
a misfortune, in Mrs. Watts’s view: 


“Not for nothing had Jennie Cushing spent 
those first twelve or thirteen years of her life in 
a slum. The memory of them underlay al) subse- 
quent experience indestructibly and unalterably 
like the foundation rock of certain geological 
formations; and, however the processes of reform 
worked upon Jennie otherwise, they could have 
made no impression upon that lowest stratum of 
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~ wisdom and first-hand observation of 
life.” 

In the most direct, intelligent, and cour- 
ageous way, Jennie set about satisfying her 
own demands on herself. When her steady 
determination weakened at all, it was when 
love moved her more strongly than any of 
her calculations had allowed for. But when 
the time came, she left young Donelson Meigs 
unhesitatingly and she refused as firmly to go 
back to him under any condition. There is 
something stirring in Jennie’s fortitude, even 
when we do not wholly believe in it. And 
there is a great deal to be said for the kind 
of novel Mrs. Watts writes, a novel replete 
with carefully observed facts, a record given 
meaning by both the historical and the socio- 
logical sense. The type as literature has some 
of the defects of its qualities as a document. 
But it is a sturdy, honest, and necessary type. 


Lucian Cary. 


NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


In “The Auction Block” (Harper), Mr. Rex 
Beach has abandoned Alaska for Broadway. His 
heroine, Lorelei Knight, was beautiful. Her 
mother decided that the only way to capitalize her 
charms was to move from the small town which 
had been the family home to New York. The 
result justified the mother’s shrewdness, if not her 
concern for her daughter’s welfare. Lorelei imme- 
diately found a place in a “revue” and in two 
years she was so successful a beauty that her in- 
come made the family comfortable. Most, if not 
all, the types and situations expected in a story of 
the sort are introduced. Lorelei’s acquaintances 
include the only son of one of the chief figures in 
the steel syndicate, a chorus girl who is a victim 
of cocaine, “gunmen,” financiers, gamblers, and 
women of the demi-monde. In the end she man- 
aged to escape the life into which she thus entered 
and, never having been thoroughly contaminated 
by it, to attain happiness. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady has told again the 
story of a small boy who redeemed a mining camp 
populated by unregenerate sons of men. The hero 
of “ The Little Angel of Canyon Creek” (Revell) 
had, however, the assistance of two adults; this 
couple came to Canyon Creek to establish a restau- 
rant and remained to start a Sunday-school. We 
leave the community safely singing hymns. 

The new volume of stories from the store which 
Miss Edna Ferber possesses is entitled “ Person- 
ality Plus” (Stokes). Technically the hero of 
them is a young American named Jock, but in 
reality Emma McChesney, “ secretary to the T. A. 
Buck Featherloom Petticoat Company,” is again 
the principal figure. Those who receive slight 
intellectual thrills from Miss Ferber’s humorous 
observation of American life and those who enjoy 
reading it as they would enjoy walking over old 





times with a friend whose turn for epithet and 
comment pleased them, admire these stories. 

It must have delighted Mr. Jack London to 
gather, even if it was only in imagination, such a 
erew as took part in “The Mutiny of the Elsi- 
nore” (Macmillan). More than one member re- 
minds the reader of the titular hero of “ The Sea 
Wolf.” The first mate, a veritable gorilla, owns a 
phonograph and finds in it his one gentle amuse- 
ment. Another character, a malevolent cripple, 
reads Renan, Carlyle, and Zola for relaxation. 
There is a love story, but Mr. London’s real object 
is to revel in sailing a ship round the Horn with 
a crew of devils; and in that he admirably sue- 
ceeds. 

The story that Mr. Earl Derr Biggers has told 
in “ Love Insurance ” (Bobbs-Merrill) is ingenious 
to the last degree. It involves a beautiful, viva- 
cious, and wealthy young woman, the son of the 
astounding Earl of Raybrook (who played polo at 
the age of eighty-two), an American advertising 
expert, the wonderful diamond necklace known as 
“Chain Lightning’s Collar,” and an arrangement 
with Lloyd’s by which the young lord was insured 
to the extent of £75,000 against the possibility that 
the young lady would change her mind before she 
married him. 

Last year Miss Margaret Peterson won the Mel- 
rose prize novel competition with “The Lure of 
the Little Drum.” This year she presents “ Blind 
Eyes” (Browne & Howell Co.), an even better 
book. It is the story of a young and naive girl 
who rebels at the prospect, suddenly revealed, of 
marriage and goes up to London to make a place 
for herself. There she observes the downfall of a 
friend and learns what love is. Miss Peterson is 
still finding her way as a novelist, but she has 
interesting things to tell and she seems anxious to 
tell them as well as she can. 

Mr. Ridgwell Cullum writes of the gold fields of 
the Yukon and the wheat fields of Canada. The 
hero of “ The Way of the Strong” (Jacobs) grew 
up in the first region and became a man of wealth 
and power in the second. His story, full of primi- 
tive passions, is interwoven with that of Monica 
Manson, who was the victim of her own unselfish- 
ness. At her death, Monica’s sister charged her 
with the eare of an illegitimate son, urging her to 
acknowledge him as her own by an early marriage 
with a man since lost at sea. Monica’s marriage 
was complicated by the necessity of concealing the 
boy, as well as by the desire for revenge of an 
enemy of his father’s. But the end of the thrilling 
situation which Mr. Cullum has worked up is 4 
happy one. 

“Sylvia” (Winston) is the second volume of 
the trilogy which Mr. Upton Sinclair began with 
“ Sylvia’s Marriage.” It is a tract on the order of 
M. Brieux’s “Damaged Goods.” Sylvia’s child is 
a victim of her husband’s profligacy. She tres 
for a year to live with him in spite of the facts 
and then returns to the southern town from which 
she came to inaugurate a local campaign in favor 
of eugenics. Mr. Sinclair has made some attempts 
to lighten a story as factual as a vice report but 
without much success. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 





Professor |  ‘* ‘When J use a word,’ Humpty 
Mimcof +§Dumpty said in rather a scorn- 


Germany. ful tone, ‘it means just what I 
choose it to mean — neither more nor less.’ ”’ 
This citation from a well-known authority 
might have been used as a motto on the title- 
page of Professor Hugo Miinsterberg’s ‘‘The 
War and America’’ (Appleton) to prepare 
the reader for revising the meaning of custom- 
ary words after reading the work — provided 
he lend it credit. It appears to have been 
written by a superman for supermen, with a 
view to proving that Germany is under no need 
to observe ordinary morality. Its author has 
undertaken in the past to point out to Germany 
the sentiments of America, and to America the 
sentiments of Germany, apparently without 
having learned that neither nation is patient 
with sophistry. His method is simple. It con- 
sists in ignoring everything characteristic of 
German militarism, ignoring Von Treitschke, 
General von Bernhardi, and the others who 
have stimulated the world-ambition of the Ger- 
man governing class, ignoring the standing 
toasts through many years of the German naval 
and army officers of ‘‘To the Day!’’ and ‘‘To 
the Greater Germany overseas!’’ or dismissing 
the apprehensions they have raised as ‘‘silly.’’ 
It discloses the almost incomprehensible dis- 
tance between the German military mind and 
the American intelligence,— one which forces 
the conclusion that the German cause must be 
worse than any of us have supposed it to be, 
when such arguments can be put forth in its 
defence. Professor Miinsterberg’s qualifica- 
tion of the violation of Belgian neutrality 
leaves one gasping. ‘‘Belgium knew exactly 
that these neutrality treaties were not treaties 
comparable to the contracts of private per- 
sons who are bound by the laws of the land 
and by the laws of honesty to fulfil them 
under every possible condition. It is nothing 
but sheer hypocrisy if the enemies of Ger- 
many, including the Anglophile portion of the 
American press, behave as if this had not been 
common knowledge the world over.’’ This is 
the major ethical premise of the argument, 
buttressed by the over-true interrogatory : 
“Did not America break its solemn treaty 
with Colombia when a vital interest was 
involved? Is not the majority of Congress 
even inclined to apologize for the wrong 
which was done to Colombia in the Panama 
revolution?’’ It certainly is, wherein it differs 
from Professor Miinsterberg in the case of 
ium. The minor premise appears to 
be contained in this: ‘‘On the day the war 
een France and Germany seemed un- 
avoidable, it was reported that fifty automo- 





biles full of French officers rushed over the 
frontier to Liége and were welcomed in the 
fortress, which had been partly built by 
French engineers. . . . Everything suggested 
that Germany’s long-standing fear was justi- 
fied, that French-speaking Belgium was in 
a secret understanding with France.’’ The 
amiable conclusion is: ‘‘Germany could do 
what it did with a clean conscience; it did 
not violate the higher laws of honor.’’ The 
Chancellor of the German Empire did not 
know that Professor Miinsterberg felt that 
way about it, or he might not have an- 
nounced to the Reichstag on August 4, ‘‘Our 
troops have . . . perhaps already penetrated 
into Belgium. This is against the law 
of nations. . . . We have been compelled to 
ignore the just protests of the governments of 
Luxemburg and Belgium. The injustice we 
commit we will repair as soon as our military 
object has been attained.’’ This, at least, 
sounds like a man talking, a man self-con- 
demned as unjust and a law-breaker, but still a 
man. Americans may be pardoned if they pre- 
fer to take Baron von Bethmann-Hollweg’s 
view of it, rather than Humpty Dumpty’s. 


Kit Carsonana Mr. Edwin L. Sabin, who has 
the frontier long been interested in the old 
a taaeneee frontier, has added a valuable 
volume to its annals in ‘‘Kit Carson Days, 
1809-1868’’ (McClurg), a fully documented 
and authenticated biography of the famous 
old Indian fighter and Civil War soldier, 
and a history of his times and compan- 
ions, illustrated by many rare prints. Carson 
was born in Missouri in 1809, of Pennsyl- 
vania Scotch-Irish stock strained through 
Kentucky, where the family made an alliance 
with the kinsfolk of Daniel Boone. Bound 
out to learn the saddlers’ trade, at sixteen 
young Christopher ran away to follow the 
Santa Fé trail, and from that time until his 
death at Fort Lyon, New Mexico, in 1868, his 
history is that of the Southwest; in his biog- 
rapher’s words: ‘‘the story of beaver and of 
Indians; of mountain, cafion, valley, desert, 
and stream ransacked through and through 
by the fur hunter; of white blood and red 
blood meeting, striving, and mingling— 
mingling sometimes in friendly union but far 
oftener in the struggle of mutual hate.’’ He 
early gained a reputation among both white 
men and red for an honesty so inflexible that 
it was never doubted; this led, after years of 
fur hunting and all the chances of a path- 
finder in savage country, to his appointment 
as Indian agent among the Utes, ‘‘the most 
difficult Indians to manage within the terri- 
tory.’’ But this was not until after he had 
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proved himself as fearless as he was honest 
and had borne no small share in the Kearny 
and, later, in the Frémont expeditions during 
the Mexican war, and had taken part in more 
than one battle with the redskins. At the 
outbreak of the war between the States he 
became colonel of the First New Mexican 
volunteers, which he helped to raise, and took 
part in the battle of Valverde, assuming com- 
mand at Fort Craig afterward. His most 
celebrated Indian fight was at Adobe Walls 
in 1864. He was colonel and brevet brigadier 
general, and was retained in the service at 
the close of the war, filling a useful part in 
the negotiations which brought peace to the 
whites and Indians as well. The plainest of 
men, illiterate through most of his life, he 
was as efficient as he was modest. ‘‘So this 
is the great Kit Carson, who has made so 
many Indians run!’’ exclaimed a hero-wor- 
shipper to him one day. ‘‘Yes,’’ drawled Car- 
son; ‘‘sometimes I run after them but most 
times they war runnin’ after me.’’ His 
mounted figure, done by St. Gaudens, crowns 
the pioneer monument in Denver, but his best 
memorial is in the words of Colonel Meline, 
written shortly before his death: ‘‘I find that 
he is beloved and respected by all who know 
him, and his word is looked upon as truth 
itself.’’ Mr. Sabin has chosen an excellent 
subject, and treated it admirably. 


The writing of a detailed history 
of Russian economic develop- 
ment by a professor in an Amer- 
ican university would appear a bold under- 
taking—one of those hazardous enterprises 
which can be justified only by being carried to 
completion with a conspicuous measure of 
success. It is pleasurable to record that. 
judged in accordance with all reasonable 
tests, Professor James Mavor’s ‘‘ Economie 
History of Russia’’ (Dutton) is a work which 
vindicates the author’s enthusiasm for his 
unusually difficult subject and his determina- 
tion to put the results of his researches into 
print. The chapters making up the two large 
volumes follow an order which is roughly 
chronological and cover the entire period from 
the beginning of Russian history to the close 
of the revolutionary movement of 1903-7. 
A score of pages suffice, however, to record 
what there is to be said upon developments 
prior to the thirteenth century; and of the 
two volumes, the second is devoted entirely to 
the period since the accession of Alexander I. 
The value of Professor Mavor’s book to En- 
glish and American students will arise princi- 
pally from the fact that it is based upon the 
work of Russian and other continental schol- 


The economic 
progress 
of Ruasia. 





ars who, in the past ten or fifteen years, have 
brought to light a multitude of new materials 
upon all phases of Slavic history and economie 
progress. In his earlier chapters the author 
makes large use of the writings of Professor 
Kluchevsky, and despite the fact that this 
authority’s notable ‘‘ History of Russia’’ has 
now been made available for English readers, 
there is much additional matter of value in 
those chapters by Professor Mavor which 
most nearly reproduce the chapters of Kin- 
chevsky. The treatment given the more re- 
cent aspects of the subjects of agriculture and 
capitalism and industry, the social democratic 
movement, the actual condition of the peas- 
antry on the eve of the war with Japan, and 
the revolutionary movement beginning in the 
south Russian strike of 1903 is not likely soon 
to be surpassed in a work in English. It is 
the author’s conclusion that, notwithstanding 
the reaction by which the late revolution was 
followed, the economic and political history of 
the country has entered upon a new phase; 
that ‘‘the Duma, with all its defects, has be- 
come a school in which a new generation of 
competent rulers may be trained’’; and that 
the nation has changed abruptly from one in 
which constructive, as well as destructive. 
criticism was sternly suppressed to one in 
which criticism of every sort abounds and is 
comparatively free. 
Several tricks of the trade are 
revealed by Mr. Arnold Ben- 
nett in a series of interesting 
articles on the profession of writing, pub- 
lished under the title of ‘‘The Author’s 
Craft’’ (Doran). First of all, in order to see 
and record life properly, he outlines a game 
of observation as highly stimulating (and as 
exhausting) as his game, already familiar to 
many, of living on twenty-four hours a day. 
‘**Had one eyes,’’ he suggests, ‘‘the tying of a 
bootlace is the reflection of a soul.’’ Few dis- 
cover it. The rédle of observer is too often 
passive instead of active; the habit of looking 
without seeing is persistent. In the chapter 
dealing with play-writing, there is nothing 
startling or new in his assertion that the 
process of writing a novel differs from the 
process of writing plus producing a play; 
incidentally, though, it furnishes him an op- 
portunity to disclose methods of collaboration 
which are a part of the history of every suc- 
cessful play. He finds that it is easier to 
write a play than a novel, a sonnet than an 
epic. Such comparisons seem futile. And is 
it not a platitude — this insisting that ‘‘other 
things being equal, a short work of art pre- 
sents fewer difficulties than a longer one”? 


On writing as 
a profession. 
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Other things being equal— but they seldom 
are! In ‘‘ Writing Novels’’ the equipment of 
the novelist is made to consist of a sense of 
beauty, passionate intensity of vision, and 
fineness of mind; some of the fundamental 
rules of technique are presented; as a whole, 
the chapter contains a wealth of illuminating 
comment of value to the amateur novelist. 
The last of the four papers should have been 
entitled ‘‘Writer and Public’’ or ‘‘How the 
Writer Becomes Popular’’ and not ‘‘ Artist 
and Public.’’ In his finest moments of crea- 
tive inspiration, no artist is making a bid for 
popularity. All second-rate writers do, and 
their demand for it is immediate. Mr. Ben- 
nett defines a ‘‘pot-boiler’’ as the sort of work 
“done against the grain because the public 
appreciates it.’’ Quite justly he suggests that 
a man who produces literary wares for the 
express purpose of selling them should have 
an aptitude for merchantry. But why make 
the same unqualified demand of the artist? 
Is it dilettante to hope that a man may be a 
true artist though he fails to see the connec- 
tion between art and money? If so, then what 
taboo shall be placed on an occasional member 
of the opposite type —the prosperous man of 
affairs— who may happen to aver, honestly 
and unabashed, that his is not the talent to see 
the connection between money and art? To 
attempt to fit the two types into one mould, 
would be delightfully absurd. 


America, stained through many 
pe hnnart of years with the travail of bring- 

ing a continent to terms, is be- 
ginning to wipe away some of the evidences 
of her arduous labors and to deck herself in 
more becoming attire than she has heretofore 
had time for. Her people begin to recognize 
in architecture something more than the old 
farmer saw, who always thanked God when it 
rained that houses are built hollow. From 
architecture they are even going to the con- 
sideration of the surroundings in which edi- 
fices public and private must be placed and 
arriving at a community sense of beauty —a 
vast step beyond mere individual interest, 
however enlightened. To this end Mr. Frank 
Koester, consulting civic engineer, has pre- 
pared a large and beautiful volume, ‘‘Modern 
City Planning and Maintenance’’ (McBride), 
in which are embodied the principles of the 
new art which is his profession, abundantly 
illustrated with reproduced photographs 
from European and American cities to show 
results already attained. The art of building 
beautiful cities, in spite of such exceptional 
eases as those of L’Enfant in Washington 
and Haussmann in Paris, appears to have 








been lost, though perfectly understood in 
both ancient and medisval times, until its re- 
vival in Germany in the seventies. There are 
to be found the largest number of instances 
of the deliberate intention of municipalities 
to make themselves attractive, both to those 
inhabiting them and to visitors; in this con- 
nection such a question as this is fairly 
startling to an American: ‘‘Who ever goes 
to Jersey City, a larger city than Diisseldorf; 
to Nashville, greater than Athens; to Detroit, 
with a larger population than Rome; to St. 
Louis, almost the equal of Budapest; to Chi- 
eago, greater than Vienna or Berlin; to Balti- 
more or Pittsburg, superior to Dresden; to 
Minneapolis, larger than Antwerp, or to any 
of a score of American cities, to see any sights 
worth seeing?’’ It is pointed out that this is 
a prime reason why Americans have no 
marked desire to ‘‘see America first’’; upon 
the whole there is nothing but natural scen- 
ery worth seeing. But a hundred cities in 
the United States have been awakened al- 
ready, and a better future awaits them all. 
To an end so desirable such a book as this 
should contribute greatly, for it contains 
everything that can aid so excellent a cause, 
by precept in its text, by example in its 
illustrations. 


ia : Some books need a preface 7. 
efirstnumber nlaining their existence, an 
ofenewannwar <¢T yeas’ Annual” is one of 
these. For many a delighted reader may with 
good reason want to know just how the editor, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas, happened to make himself 
responsible for so quaintly charming a volume 
as this—#in contents, a periodical, with old- 
fashioned covers of sombre cloth. Several 
prominent living English writers are among 
the contributors. Mr. Galsworthy writes of 
‘*Fairyland,’’ describing creatures who have 
‘‘such magical loveliness as makes the hearts 
of mortals ache’’; Mr. Hugh Walpole fur- 
nishes a ‘‘human interest’’ story; Messrs. 
Dobson, Hewlett, and Bramah, as well as Sir 
James Barrie and ‘‘Saki,’’ are represented ; 
the editor makes a sympathetic contribution 
of a slender page. Chapters from the novel 
**Spoof’’ are from the pen of Mr. Stephen 
Leacock, narrating the adventures of an En- 
glishman in New York, who, on the day he 
stumbles upon the first clue to a mysterious 
secret, breathlessly telephones to his hotel — 
the Belmont — not to keep lunch waiting for 
him. ‘‘Anon,’’ whose name has found its way 
into a calendar over which the proof-reader 
nodded (letting an awkward d, instead of a b, 
stand guiltily before the year of his birth), 
speculates in a whimsical way on what expe- 
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riences would really have been his, had he 
lived in the earlier decades to which some 
compositor’s hurry had assigned him. Mr. 
John Drinkwater, on the other hand, inter- 
ested in a gray old scavenger, scorns the 
world’s progress : 
“You and this and that man, 
All of you are making things that none of you 
would lack, 
And so your eyes grow dusty, and so your limbs 
grow rusty — 
But mad Tom Tatterman puts nothing in his sack.” 


There are hitherto unpublished letters of 
Stevenson, Ruskin, and Browning, Browning’s 
‘A Castigation’’ being, in the words of the 
editor, one of the finest examples we have in 
the literature of remonstrance and chastise- 
ment. Besides, there still remain another 
half-dozen contributors, whose names have not 
even been mentioned. (Macmillan.) 


The story of a Jean Valjean, 
simply and _ straightforwardly 
told, is one of the most likely 
sorts of stories to command the listener’s at- 
tention. Mr. Peter Clark MacFarlane has 
collected the biographies of eight ‘‘crooked’’ 
characters less known to the great world than 
Victor Hugo’s famous convict, but each and all 
of a marked individuality and, like Jean Val- 
jean, appealing by their still unspoiled man- 
hood to the humanity of the reader. ‘‘Those 
Who HIlave Come Back’’ (Little, Brown & 
Co.) concerns itself, as the title indicates, 
with those who, after going astray, have re- 
gained the straight path; and in most in- 
stances they have shown themselves eager to 
help other wrong-doers to reform. A forger, 
a burglar, a counterfeiter, a drunkard, and 
other less easily classifiable victims of com- 
bined heredity and circumstances, are pre- 
sented in life-like guise, and are either made 
to relate their own memorable experiences or 
have the narrative put into the third person 
by the sympathetic biographer. Whether it 
is all literal truth, one may pardonably ques- 
tion. Certain real characters and certain real 
incidents undoubtedly inspire the writer’s 
pen, and if there is a tendency to trim and 
polish now and then, it is no more than lit- 
erary art seems to demand. In one chapter, 
for example, presenting the harrowing expe- 
rience of a woman who has cured herself of 
the morphine habit — for it should be noted 
that two of the book’s characters are women— 
a suspicion of something like fiction is engen- 
dered by the story-teller’s lack of consistency 
in making the aforesaid habit one of ten 
years’ duration on one page, and of twenty- 
five years’ on another. An occasional unusual 


Stories of 
redeemed 





word or unorthodox spelling distracts the 
critical reader’s attention from the narrative, 
as where ‘‘rehabitate’’ is used in the sense of 
rehabituate, and ‘‘cachination’’ is made to do 
duty for eachinnation. Four illustrations add 
to the interest of these touching tales. 


We all have bodies, and we are 
all interested in their preserva- 
tion. Hence the universal ap- 
peal of such a book as Dr. Henry Smith 
Williams’s ‘‘Adding Years to Your Life” 
(Hearst’s International Library Co.), which 
is made up of popular articles on hygiene that 
have already found favor with magazine- 
readers. They deal with the problem of 
longevity, the battle of the microbes, how to 
outwit the messengers of death, the health of 
the brain, the condition of the nerves, the care 
of the eyes, and the rearing of children. 
Touching briefly on Professor Metchnikoff’s 
sour-milk treatment for the prolongation of 
life, a treatment that had its origin only a 
comparatively short time ago, the author 
says: ‘‘It must be admitted, however, that 
the results of this treatment have not been 
convincing to the mass of the profession.”’ 
But how should they be convinced so soon? 
Give Dr. Metchnikoff a century or so, and who 
knows but he will prove his point? Chief 
among the simple means for prolonging our 
life would seem to be care in eating and the 
taking of daily exercise. But how many even 
of those that read the book will give proper 
attention to these matters? As the author 
says in conclusion, ‘‘the great difficulty is that 
most people cannot be induced to shut the 
barn door until after the horse is stolen.” 


How to live 
to old age. 


When the pen of a Silvio Pellico 
or a Dostoieffsky turns to the 
portrayal of prison life from the 
inside, the result is pretty sure to be a vivid 
and soul-stirring piece of literary art, im 
which, however, art is so far subordinated to 
nature and reality that no thought of the 
eraftsman’s skill is present in the reading. 
A narrative of experience behind stone walls 
and iron bars from the son of the author of 
“The Searlet Letter’’ offers at the outset 
strong hope of something extraordinarily in- 
teresting, and in ‘‘The Subterranean Brother- 
hood’’ (McBride), by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
the reader will not be disappointed in his ex- 
pectation of an engrossing bit of autobiog- 
raphy. The chain of events that led to Mr. 
Hawthorne’s year of residence at Atlanta as 
a guest of the government is already too well 
known to call for recapitulation —so well 


A plea for 
the prisoner. 
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known, in fact, that the author himself barely 
alludes to the circumstances, and that chiefly 
by way of passing comment on the absurdity 
of the notion that he is a desperate criminal 
whose personal freedom endangered the pub- 
lic welfare. What he concerns himself with is 
the penal system in general, and as illustrated 
in the Atlanta penitentiary in particular; 
and he also touches on certain absurdities of 
our legal machinery as they present them- 
selves to a shrewd observer in our criminal 
courts. That prison reform still has much to 
accomplish even after the much that it has 
already accomplished, is undeniable, and this 
truth is emphasized by the wealth of indi- 
vidual experience and observation contained 
in Mr. Hawthorne’s gruesomely interesting 
book; but that prisons themselves should be 
abolished and the very term ‘‘criminal’’ be 
expunged from the language, is not so self- 
evident at present. Yet this is what the 
author urges, and if practice would only har- 
monize with theory his argument would be 
unanswerable. At any rate, his book is a 


notable and should prove a not unfruitful 
contribution to the literature of penology. 


For many years the entomolo- 
gists of our agricultural experi- 
ment stations have conducted 
investigations of the various insects which 
invade orchards, destroy berry crops, and 
infest vineyards at the expense of the horti- 
eulturist. The probable total annual loss in 
this country from this cause has been esti- 
mated by Dr. Quaintance to be over sixty 
millions of dollars. The leading centre for 
this investigation has been the siation at Cor- 
nell University in conjunction with the New 
York State College of Agriculture. The re- 
sults of the work have been assembled by the 
late Professor M. V. Slingerland and com- 
pleted by his colleague, Professor C. R. 
Crosby, in a ‘‘Manual of Fruit Insects’’ 
(Maemillan). The work is a richly illustrated 
handbook of the insects affecting the apple, 
pear, quince, plum, peach, and cherry, and the 
various berries, such as raspberry, blackberry, 
dewberry, currant, gooseberry, and strawberry, 
and also the grape and cranberry. The closing 
chapter deals with the preparation and appli- 
cation of insecticides. The work is complete, 
thorough, and accurate. It provides a very 
welcome compendium for both the fruit- 
grower and the entomologist. The life his- 
tories of the various insects are described and 
figured so that the non-technical reader can 
make use of them, and the effects of the 
attacks of insects are in most cases fully 
illustrated. 


Insect foes 
of the orchard 
and vineyard. 





NOTES. 


Mr. Henry Newbolt is the author of a novel 
entitled “Aladore.” 


Miss Harriet Monroe’s new volume of poems, 
“You and I,” will be published immediately by the 
Maemillan Co. 

Mr. R. B. Cunningham Graham has written a 
biography of Bernal Diaz del Castillo which will 
be published shortly. 

The serial publication of Mr. James Lane 
Allen’s novel, “ The Sword of Youth,” is begun in 
the current issue of “ The Century.” 

“ Civilization and Health” is the title of a new 
book by Dr. Woods Hutchinson which the Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. will bring out this week. 

Frau Férster-Nietzsche is the author of “ The 
Lonely Nietzsche,” which will be issued as a com- 
panion volume to “ The Young Nietzsche.” 

A new edition of J. A. Cramb’s “ Germany and 
England,” with an Introduction by the Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, will be published immediately 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

M. Stefan Zweig, the Belgian critic, is the 
author of a study of the life and work of M. Emile 
Verhaeren which Mr. Jethro Bithell has trans- 
lated into English for immediate publication. 

“ Bohemian San Francisco, Its Restaurants and 
Their Most Famous Recipes” is the title of a book 
by Dr. Clarence E. Edwords which Messrs. Paul 
Elder & Co. announce for publication December 1. 


A new edition of Emerson’s works in a pocket 
edition of twelve volumes is announced by the 
Houghton Mifflin Co. In addition, this house will 
issue a two-volume pocket edition of Emerson’s 
essays. 

Prineess Catherine Radziwill, who is said to 
“have known everybody from Beaconsfield and 
‘Ouida’ to Miss Marie Corelli and Mr. Winston 
Churchill,” has written “Memoirs of Forty 
Years.” 

Two of the latest books on M. Bergson to be 
announced are Mr. Wildon Carr’s “ The Philoso- 
phy of Change,” and “ Henri Bergson: His Life 
and Writings,” by M. Algot Ruhe and M. Nancy 
M. Paul. 


Miss Marie Corelli’s latest novel, “ Innocence,” 
which it was expected would be indefinitely post- 
poned owing to the war, is now announced for 
publication at an early date by Messrs. George H. 
Doran & Co. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine,” until now published 
by Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., at Philadelphia, 
has been taken over by Messrs. McBride, Nast & 
Co. The editorial offices will be removed to New 
York City but no change in the character or policy 
of the magazine is announced. 


The English translation of M. Jules Romain’s 
“The Death of a Nobody,” by Mr. Desmond 
McCarthy and Mr. Sydney Waterlow, will be 
issued at once by Mr. B. W. Huebsch. It will be 
followed shortly by M. Sorel’s “ Reflections on 
Violence,” a book which is said to state fully the 
position of the chief philosopher of syndicalism. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 202 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


The Memoirs of Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
Written by himself. In 2 vetemen: illustrated, 
large 8vo. Little, Brown & Co. $7.50 net. 

The Memoirs of Francesco Crispi. Translated by 
Mary Prichard-Agnetti. Volume III, Interna- 
tional Problems. Large 8vo, 358 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $3.50 net. 

The Life-story of a Russian Exile. By Marie 
Sukloff; translated from the Russian by Gregory 
Yarros. Illustrated, 12mo, 251 pages. Century 
Co. "By net. 

Balzac. Emile Faguet; translated from the 
Rea t Wilfred Thorley. With photogravure 
portrait, meee 8vo, 264 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2. net 

Gustave Flaubert. By Emile Faguet; translated 
from the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. With 

hotogravure ortrait, large 8vo, 238 pages. 
oughton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

The Sunny Side of Diplomatic Life, 1875-1912. By 
L. de Hegermann-Lindencrone. Illustrated, 8vo, 
337 pages. Harper & Brothers. $2. net. 

Memories of the Kaiser’s Court. By Anne Topham. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 308 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $3. net. 

A Beacon for the Blind: Being a Life of Henry 
Faweett, the Blind Postmaster-general. By 
Winifred Holt. Illustrated, large 8vo, 343 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 ne 

Abraham Lincoln. By Rose Strunsky. Illustrated, 
Ly - 8vo, 331 pages. Macmillan Co. $2.25 net. 

True Ulysses 8S. Grant. BY Charles King. 
‘“‘Ilustrated, "ive, 400 pages. . Lippincott Co. 
$2. net. 

The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Hawtherne. By 
Frank Preston Stearns. Illustrated in_photo- 
gravure, etc., 8vo, 463 pages. Richard G. Badger. 
$2. net. 

HISTORY. 

f Secession: To the Beginning of 

By Daniel Wait Howe. Large 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. $3.50 net. 

Imperial America. By J. M. Kennedy. Illustrated, 
8vo, 363 pages. James Pott & Co. $3. net. 

A History of England and the British Beagize. By 
Arthur D. Innes. Volume IIL, 1689-180 12mo, 

Macmiilan Co. $1. 60 net. 

The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. By 
William Hovgaard. Illustrated, large 8vo, 304 
pages. New York: American- Scandinavian Foun- 
dation. 

Essays: Political and Historical. 
Tower, LL.D. Svo, 306 pages. 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Belgium: Her Kings, Kingdom, and People. 
de Courcy MacDonnell. illustrated in 
gravure, etc., large 8vo, 354 pages. Little, 
& Co. $3.50 net. 


Political History o 
the Civil War. 
Svo, 649 pages. 


550 pages. 


By Charlemagne 
J. B. Lippincott 


By John 
hoto- 
rown 
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The German and Swiss Settlements of Colonial 
Pennsylvania: A Study of the So-called Penn- 
sylvania Dutch. By Oscar Kuhns. New edition; 
12mo, 268 pages. Eaton & Mains. 75 cts. net. 

Annals of the Swedes on the Delaware. By John 
Curtis Clay; with Introduction by Henry S. 
Henschen. *nird edition; illustrated, 12mo, 170 
pages. Chicago: Swedish Historical Society of 
America. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Notes on Novelists, with Some Other Notes. By 
Henry James. 8vo, 455 pages. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

English Drama. By Felix E. Sane. 8vo, 341 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net 

The Joyful Heart. By Robert Haven "Schauffler. 
12mo, 247 pages. Houghton MiffilinCo. $1.25 net. 

Browning’s Heroines. By Ethel Colburn Mayne. 
With frontispiece in color, 8vo, 325 pages. 
James Pott & Co 

English Literature through the Ages: Beowulf to 
tevenson. By guy Cruse. a large 
8vo, 592 pages. . Stokes Co. $2. n 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


A Renaissance Courtesy-book: Galateo of Manners 
and Behaviours. By Giovanni della Cassa, with 
Introduction by J. E. Spingarn. Large 8vo, 122 
pages. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 

A Platonick Discourse upon Love. By Picco della 
Mirandola; edited by Edmund G. Gardner. Large 
8vo, 84 pages. Boston: The Merrymount Press. 

Crime and Punishment. By Fyodor Dostoevsky; 
translated from the Russian Constance Gar- 
nett. 12mo, 493 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 

Scandinavian Classics. First volumes: Comedies 
by Holberg, translated from the Danish by 
Oscar James Campbell, Jr., Ph.D., and Frederic 
Schenck, B.Litt., with Introduction by Oscar 
James Campbell, Jr.; Poems by h fate trans- 
lated | W. Lewery Blackley, phage J troduction 
by Paul Robert Lieder, A.M. 2mo. New 
York: American-Scandinavian ‘Doanieiton. 

Selected Letters. Edited by Claude M. Fuess. 
12mo, 114 pages. “Limited Edition.” Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1. net. 


DRAMA AND VERSE. 

The King of the Dark Chamber. By Rabindranath 
Tagore; translated into English by pd eee 
12mo, 206 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.2 

Pagan Poems. By Franklin Henry giadings. "Nien, 
80 pages. Macmillan Co. $1. net 

Robert Frank. By eae Ibsen. 12mo, 192 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Borderlands and Thoroughfares. By Wilfrid Wil- 
A ee 12mo, 195 pages. Macmillan Co. 

net 


America, and Other Poems. J. Dawson. 
12mo, 152 pages. John Lane “So. Wu. 25 net. 
Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. y Amy aoe. 


16mo, 246 pages. Macmillan cor Y $i. 25 

Open Water. By Arthur - apmeeaae 12mo, 132 basen 
John Lane Co. $1. net. 

“And So They Were Married”: A Comedy of the 
New Woman. By Jesse Lynch Williams. 12mo, 
242 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

Trees, and Other Poems. By Joyce Kilmer. 12mo, 
75 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1. net. 

Gitanjali: Song Offerings. By Rabindranath Ta- 

ore; prose translations made by the author 
rom the original Bengali, with Introduction by 

. B. Yeats. New edition; Mey portrait, 12mo, 
101 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.25 net. 

Truth, and Other Poems. By Paul Carus. 12mo, 
61 pages. Open Court Publishing Co. $1. net. 
In Deep Places: A Book of Verse. By Amelia 
Josephine Burr. yous 132 pages. eorge H. 

Doran Co. $1. net. 

Marta of the Lowlands. 4 Angel Guimera; trans- 
lated into ——_— by allace Gillpatrick, with 
Introduction by John Garrett Underhill. With 
portrait, 12mo, 112 pages. Doubleday, Page & 

© 75 cts. net. 
the Breakers, and Other Poems. By Gostge 
Sterling. es oat pages. San Francisco: A. 
Robertson. $1.25 net. 
Ebon Muse, and Other posme. By Léon 
Laviaux; translated into English Te John es 
ra. 


+ 52 pages. Portland, Smith & 
Sale. $2. net. 
The Great x . and Other Poems Old and 
New. nem "Valentine Cole. ~ ee 146 


pages. , a, French & Co. $1. net 





Justification: A Philosophic Phantasy. By. John H. 


hite. 12mo, 71 pages. Richard G. dger. 


A Captain of the 


King. By Chester x Saxby. 


12mo, 110 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 


$1. net. 
New Songs of Zion 


by Samuel Roth. 


Judaean Press. 


: A Zionist ay Edited 
8vo, 64 pages. ew York: 


FICTION. 


The Rise of Jennie Cushing. . aay si %s °. a 
o. 


12mo, 487 pages. 


Macmillan 


The Witch. By Mary Johnston. with, , a. 
in color, 12mo, 442 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


$1.40 net. 


Night Watches. By W. W. Jacobs. Illustrated, 
12mo, ow pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Sylvia’s Marriage. 
pages. John C. 


By Upton Sinclair. 12mo, 348 
Winston Co. $1.20 net. 


The Eternal Priestess: A Novel of China Manners. 
By B. L. Putnam Weale. 12mo, 416 pages. Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $1.3 


5 net. 


Quinneys’. By Horace Annesley Vachell. 12mo, 
303 pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 
Achievement. By E. Temple Thurston. 12mo, 451 

pages. D. Appleton & Co. $1.35 net. 
Pierre Vinton; or, ape Adventures of a Superfluous 


Husband. By 
pages. Charles 


ward C. Venable. 12mo, 256 
Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 


The Fakers. By Samuel G. myths. P eee 388 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.3 
Blind Eyes. By Margaret Peterson. “2mo, 303 


pages. Browne 


& Howell Co. $1.3 


One Clear Call. By Frances Nimmo ag Tllus- 
trated, - 329 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.35 ne 


Diane and Her Friends. By Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy. Illustrated, 12mo, 299 pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The Third Sex. By Ernst von Wolzogen; trans- 
lated from the German by Grace Isabel Colbron. 

a 


12mo, 285 pages. 


Macaulay Co. $1.25 net. 


The Flaming Sword. By Georne Gibbs. Illustrated, 


12mo, 347 pages. 


. Appleton & Cc. $1.30 net. 


“ Persons a ‘By Virginia Tracy. [Illus- 

trated, 12mo, 486 pages. Century Co. $1.35 net. 

The Sealed henge 3 By Huibert Footner. Illus- 
DP 


trated, = © 
net 


His Royal ‘Hap 


ages. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 


With frontis Roce f in — 12mo, 378 pages. D. 


Appleton & 


$1.35 net. 


The Wightingnlon A Lark. ag nwo Stoothoff. 


12mo, 338 pages. 


Houghton fin Co. $1.25 net. 


But She Meant Well. By va a. 12mo, 
300 pages. John Lane Co. $1.3 


Pawns of Liberty: 
days in the Bal 
Tsanoff. 12mo, 
Co. $1.35 net. 


A Story of Fighting Fee- 
kans. By Corinne S. ad R. A. 
424 pages. Outing Publishing 


Valley of a Thousand Hills. By F. E. pie Young. 
net. 


12mo, 330 pages. 
By the Bend of th 


John Lane Co. $1.3 
e River: Tales of pate Old 


and New. By Charles Heber Clark (Max Adeler). 
ge 12mo, 307 pages. John C. Winston 


0 net. 


Hilda against the World. By by = ned Suess. 12mo, 
315 pages. Macaulay Co. $1.2 

The Honorable Percival. By po We -e Rice. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 276 pages. Century $1. net. 

Sicily Ann: A Romance. By Fannie  Heaslip Lea. 
gyeatentes, 12mo, 208 pages. Harper & Brothers. 


. net. 


Fine Clay. By Isabel C. Clarke. 12mo, 446 pages. 
Benziger Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The Prophet’s Wife. By Anna C. Browne. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 248 pages. Benziger Brothers. 


net. 

Farmer Bibbins. 
pages. Richard 

The Woman Who 
periences of a M 


y Hypkin Brown. 12mo, 318 
Badger. $1.25 net. 

Came at Night: Being the Ex- 
inister. with Va 12mo, 154 


pages. The Pilgrim Press. 
Tim: The Autobiography of a Dew. By Ethelbert 


Talbot. 
50 cts. net. 


81 pages. Harper Brothers. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


The Cruise of the “ Janet Nichol” among the South 
Sea Islands: A Diary by Mrs. Robert_ Louis 
Stevenson. [Illustrated, See, 189 pages. Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.75 net. 
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Delightfal Dalmatia. By Alice Lee Moq 
trated in color, etc., 8vo, 374 pages. 
Wagnalls Co. $2. net. 

My Spanish Year. By Mrs. Bernhard Whishaw. 
Blestrated, large 8vo, 312 pages. James Pott & 

$2.50 net. 

poem Dublin to Chicago: Some Notes on a Tour in 
America. = George A. Birmingham. 12mo, 
320 pages. eorge H. Doran Co. $1.50 net. 

Europe Revised. By Irvin 8S. Cobb. Illustrated, 
12mo, 467 pages. George H. Doran Co. 0 net. 

Rambles about the Riviera. By Frances M. Gostling. 
Illustrated, large 8vo, 326 pages. James Pott & 
Co. $2.50 net. 

Seeds of Pine. 
color, etc., 308 pages. 
Co. net 

A German Scholar in the East. By H. Hackmann; 
translated by Daisie Rommel. Llustrated, large 
8vo, 223 pages. James Pott & Co. §$2. net. 

Bamboo: Tales of the Orient-born. By 
Sharman. i2mo, 81 pages. Paul Elder 
$1. net. 


ué. Tllus- 
Funk & 


By Janey Canuck. [Illustrated in 
George H. Doran 


Lyon 
& Co. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.— SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, 
AND POLITICS. 


Germany and England. By J. A. Cramb, M.A.; with 
Preface by Moreby Acklom. 12mo, 152 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net. 

How Germany Makes War. By Friedrich von Bern- 
hardi. New on ee? 12mo, 263 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. $1.25 net. 

The Great European ‘war Series. First volumes: 
The Campaign of Sedan, August-September, 
— by George Hooper; Hiow the War Began, 

y J. M. Kennedy, with Introduction by W. L. 
| RF LL.D.; The Fleets at War, Ld Archi- 
bald Hurd; The German Army from Within, by 
a British officer; The Russian Army from 
Within, by W. Barnes Steveni; each 12mo. 
George H. Doran Co. 

The Real “ee about Germany”: Facts about 
the War. — Douglas Sladen; with Appendix 
by A. Maurice Low, M.A. 12mo, 272 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1. net. 

A Theory of Civilization. By Sholto O. G. Deugies. 
12mo, 246 pages. Macmillan Co. as 

Civie Righteousness and Civic Pride. _ soweem 
Marshall Hall, D.D. Illustrated, - ‘ames 98 pages. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25 net 

Marching Men; or, Facin Problems of Childhood, 
Pulpit, and Pew. By onidas Robinson, Ph.D. 
12mo, 243 pages. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Railway Conductors: A Study in Organized Labor. 
By Edwin Clyde Robbins. 8vo, 183 pages. Co- 
lumbia University Press. Paper, $1.50 net. 

Social Heredity and Social Evolution: The Other 
Side of Eugenics. By Herbert William Conn. 
8vo, 348 pages. Abingdon Press. $1.50 net. 

Principles of Taxation. By Hastings Lyon. 12mo, 
133 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. net. 

Why Britain is at War: The Causes and the Issues. 
By Sir Edward Cook. 12mo, 24 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. Paper. 

An Appeal against Slaughter: Are You Able to 
Hear? By Marion E. Coville. 12mo, 161 pages. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. $1. net. 

Doing Us Good and Plenty. By Charles Edward 
Russell. 16mo, 172 pages. Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Co. 50 cts. net. 


NATURE AND OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


The Mason-bees. By J. Henri Fabre; translated 
from the French by Alexander Teixeira de 
Mattos. 12mo, 315 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Clear Waters: Trouting Days and Trouting Ways 
in Wales, the West Country, and the Scottish 
Borderland. By A. G. Bradley. Illustrated, 8vo, 
380 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 

Insect Biographies with Pen and Camera. By John 
J. Ward. Illustrated in color, etc, 8vo, 206 
pages. F. A. Stokes Co. $2. net. 

Letters of an Old Farmer to His Son. By William 
— 12mo, 212 pages. George H. Doran 
0. . net. 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, AND MUSIC. 
Luca della Robbia. By Allan Marquand. 
trated, 4to, 286 pages. 
Press. $7.50 net 
The Architecture 
Histor 
8vo, 2 


Tllus- 
Princeton University 


of Humanism: A Study in the 
of Taste. By Geoffrey Scott. Large 
2 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $2. net. 





Art. By Clive Bell. Illustrated, 12mo, 293 pages, 
F. A. Stokes Co. 
The Honest House. 


By Ruby Ross Goodnow and 
Rayne Adams; 


with Introduction by Frederick 
L. Ackerman. Illustrated, 4to, 206 pages. Cen- 
tury Co. $3. net. 

A — te Gothic Architecture. T. Francis 

mpus. 54 "es -y large 8vo, 358 ages. Dodd, 
Mea $3. net. 

The Secrets r a Great Cathedral. By H. D. Mm 
Spence-Jones, D.D. [Illustrated in ae 12mo, 
151 pages. EB. P. Dutton & Co. $1. net 

The Mystery of the Oriental Rug. By G. Griffin 
Lewis. Illustrated in color, etc., 8vo, 102 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

The Midsummer of Italian Art. 
oe 8vo, 338 pages. Richard G. Badger. 

. net. 

Faust: A Lyric Drama in Five Acts. Book by J. 
Barbier and M. Carré; music by Charles Gounod. 
Large 8vo, 323 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 

Five Quatrains from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. Set to music by James H. Rogers. 4to, 
19 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 

Dream Pictures: For the Piano. By Wilmot Le- 
mont. 4to, 29 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. Paper. 


By Frank Preston 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


The Unknown Guest. By Maurice Maeterlinck; 

translated from the French by Alexander Teixeira 
e Mattos. 12mo, 410 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

William James and Henri Bergson: A Study in 
Contrasting Theories of Life. By Horace Meyer 
Kallen, 248 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net. 

Scientific Method in Philosophy. B 
sell, M.A. ‘a 245 pages. Open 
Co. $2. net. 

Dynamic Evolution: A Study of the Causes of Evo- 
lution and Degeneracy. By Casper L. Redfield. 
12mo, 210 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

Science and Religion: The Rational and the Super- 
rational. 4 a J. Keyser. 16mo, 75 pages. Yale 
University ess. 75 cts. net. 


Bertrand Rus- 
ourt Publishing 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 
A a A Ps 
n Co. 


Vital Elements of Preachin 
12 326 pages. Macmi a 
Hinduism in Europe and America. 
202 pages. G. P. 


Must Protestantism Adopt Christian Science? A 
Churchman’s View. By J. Winthrop Hegeman, 
Ph.D. 12mo, 65 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
75 cts. net. 

Constantine the Great and Christianity. 
topher Bush Coleman, Ph.D. 8&8vo, 
Columbia University Press. Paper, 

Life and = ¥ pt. Maude Glasgow, M.D. 12mo, 194 
pages. utnam’s Sons. $1. 25 net. 

A Young LB Jesus. By Bruce Barton. With 
portrait, 12mo, 233 pages. The Pilgrim Press. 
Why Jesus b nd . Man and Not a Woman. By 
Sidney C. Pp, Ph.B. 8vo, 311 pages. Kansas 

City: Published by the author. 

Mary Webb and the Mother Society. By L. Vail. 
12mo, 110 pages. American Baptist ¥ Publication 
Society. 50 cts. net. 

Teacher-training Essentials. By H. E. Tralle. 
Part II. i16mo, 117 pages. American Baptist 
Publication Society. aper. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by 
Andrew C. McLaughlin, LL.D., and Albert Bush- 
nell Hart, LL.D. Volumes Iil. and IV. Large 
8vo. D. Appleton & Co. 

Heroes and Heroines of Fiction: Modern Prose and 

woery, By William S. Walsh. 8vo, 391 pages. 
ippincott Co. $3. net. 

Bibliography of Arizona: Being the Record of Lit- 
erature Collected by Joseph Amasa Munk for 
the Southwest Museum of Los Angeles, California. 
By Hector Alliot, Sc.D. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
431 pages. Los Angeles: The Southwest Museum. 

The American Jewish Year Book. Edited by Her- 
man Bernstein. 12mo, 581 pages. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America. 

we By Thomas B. 
Abingdon Press. 


18mo, 173 pages. 


a. itenboth A 
Putnam’s Sons. 


Chris- 


The Booksellers’ Blue so 1915. 
Doubleday, Page & C 
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EDUCATION. 
Course and the Pre 

-_ “we rt Parker mo. “timo, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.2 

The Story of Dartmouth. ae pe wilaer Dwight Quint. 
Tllustrated, large 8vo, 285 pages. Little, Brown 

& Co. $2. net. 

The pe - System of Individual Instruction. 
John Kennedy, A.M. With portrait, 8vo, 
pages. Syracuse: C. Bardeen. $2. net. 

The Life of a Little College, and Other Papers. 
Archibald ya ee See 308 pages. 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.3 

A Handbook of Wountieuah "Education. 
8. Taylor, Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Macmillan Co. $1. net. 

Representative SAY Comedies. Edited by Charles 
Mills Gayley, LL.D. Volume IIL, The Later Con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare. 
Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

Essentials of College Botany. By Charles E. Bessey, 
LL.D., and Ernest A. Bessey, Ph.D. 12mo, 409 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 

Infection and Resistance. 
Large 8vo, 546 pages. 

College Physio phy. 
Illustrated, Ere 

3.50 net. 


ration for Life. 
227 pages. 


By 
299 


By 
Hough- 


By Joseph 
225 pages. 


8vo, 663 pages. 


By Dr. Hans Zinssner. 
Macmillan Co. $3. net. 
By Ralph Stockman Tarr. 
e 8vo, 837 pages. Macmillan Co. 


Geome of Four Dimensions. By Henry Parker 

 ~ ng. Ph.D. 8vo, 348 pages. Macmillan Co. 
. net. 

A Text-book of Grasses. By A. S. Hitchcock. ITlus- 
trated, 12mo, 276 pages. MacmillanCo. $1.50 net. 

An English Grammar, for Use in High and is So 
Schools and in Colleges. By Alma Blount, Ph 
and Clark Sutherland Northup, Ph.D. 12mo, Writ} 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. 80 cts. net. 

The Boys and Girls of Garden City. By Jean Daw- 
son, Ph.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 346 pages. Ginn & 
Co. 75 cts. net. 

The Sir Roger de Coverle 
tator.” Edited by 
With portrait, 16mo, 
& Co. 


Papers from “The Spec- 
athaniel Edward Griffin. 
204 pages. Henry Holt 


Moli#re’s Les Fourberies de Scapin. 
McKenzie. With portrait, 16mo, 107 pages. D.C. 
Heath & Co. 35 cts. net. 

A Laboratory Manual of Letters. By Thomas H. 
Briggs. 18mo, 94 pages. Ginn & Co. 25 cts. net. 


HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 

In Dickens’s London. | F. Hopkinson Smith; 
illustrated with charcoal drawings by the author. 
Large 8vo, 127 pages. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$3.50 net. 

From the Log of o Velsa. By Arnold Bennett; 
with pictures , a, A. Rickards and a frontis- 
piece in color by the author. Large 8vo, 307 
pages. Century Co. $3. net. 

Social Life in Old New England. 
Crawford. Illustrated, i 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50 net 

Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware. By 
John Martin Hammond. Illustrated, large 8vo, 
304 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. $5. net. 

The Lure of London. By Lilian Whiting. TIllus- 

Little, Brown & 


trated, large 8vo, 376 pages. 
The William J. Locke Calendar. Compiled by Emma 


By Kenneth 


a A Mary Caroline 
vo, 515 pages. 


Co. $3. net. 
Pope. 12mo, 122 pages. John Lane Co. 
$1. net. 

He Took It upon Himself. By Margaret Slattery. 
16mo, 61 pages. The Pilgrim Press. 60 cts. net. 

Sunshine Record Book for Cloudy Days. Arranged 
and compiled by Anna Sanford Thompson. With 
portrait, 16mo, 95 pages. Pilgrim Press. 

Shear Nonsense: A Collection of Mirth-provoking 
Stories for All Occasions. 16mo, 240 pages., 
George W. Jacobs & Co. 

The Rejuvenation of Father Christmas. 
Edgar Park. Illustrated, 16mo, 67 pages. 
Pilgrim Press. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

The Book of Friendly Giants. By Eunice Fuller; 
with Introduction b Seymour Barnard and 
drawings by Pamela Colman — Large 8vo, 
$25 pages. Century Co. $2. net 

Every Child Should Know. Edited by Ham- 
flton wri ht Mabie; illustrated in color and 
decorated % Mary Hamilton Fyfe. Large 8vo, 
224 pages. oubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. 

By Emilie Kip Baker. 


orthern Myths. 
12mo, 276 pages. Macmillan Co. 


By J. 
The 


from N 
Tlustrated. 
$1.25 net. 





Tales and Wonder Stories. By Hans Ander- 
sen; illustrated by Louis Rhead, with Introduc- 
tion by W. D. Howells. — 8vo, 443 pages. 
Harper & brothers. $1.50 net. 

Historic Heroes of Chivalry. By Rupert S. Holland. 
Sesre) ee 304 pages. George W. Jacobs 

0. 

Scouting with Daniel Boone. By Everett T. 
linson. Illustrated, | 303 pages. 
day, Page & Co. $1.20 net. 

Ned Brewster’s Caribou Hunt. By ee 
Hawkins. Illustrated, — 308 pages Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.20 net. 

A Knight of the Cross. By Lawrence B. 
illustrated in color by the author. 
pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1.50 net. 

The Story of Our Navy. By William O. Stevens, 
Ph.D. aiastsetes. 316 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1.5 
cap basta Cheat. "By F E. 
tion; illustrated, 1 mo, 
Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

Handicapped: The Story of a White-haired Boy. 
By Homer Greene. I testrated, 12mo, 265 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.2 

The Jolly Book of 4 
Illustrated, 8vo, 188 pages. 


$1.35 net. 
A Summer Siege: A Story for Girls. 
12mo, 318 pages. 


. Tom- 
Double- 


Saint; 
8vo, 220 


Crichton. 


New edi- 
258 pages. 


Longmans, 


> ie = Beard. 
Stokes Co. 


By Lucy T. 

Poor. Sherman, French & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

Jean Cabot in Cap and Gown. By Gertrude Fisher 
Scott. Illustrated, 12mo, 312 pages. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1. net. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. By Johann David 
Wyss; translated by Mrs. H. B. Paull, and illus- 
trated in color by Elenore Plaisted Abbot. 12mo, 
569 pages. George W. Jacobs & Co. $1. net. 

Claude Wetmore. 

to, 105 pages. Macaulay 


By D. Lange. Illustrated, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Queen Tiny’s Little People. 
Illustrated in color, 
Co. $1. net. 


Lost in the Fur Country. 
12mo, 297 pages. 
$1. net. 

Bedtime Stories. By Claude Wetmore; illustrated 
and decorated in color by, Mildred L. Bailey and 
ay J. Jones. 4to, 120 pages. Macaulay Co. 

. net. 

Bedtime Stories. By Howard R. Garis. New vol- 
umes: Uncle Wiggily’s Automobile; Neddie and 
Beckie Stubtail; each illustrated in color, 12mo. 
R. F. Fenno & Co. Per volume, 75 cts. net. 

The Alamo Series. By Edward S. Ellis. First vol- 
umes: Remember the Alamo; The Three Arrows; 
each illustrated, 12mo. John C. Winston Co. Per 
volume, 60 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Character Reading through Analysis of the Fea- 
tures. By Gerald Elton Fosbroke. Illustrated, 
large 8vo, 193 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

Retail Selling and Store Management. 
H. Neystrom. 12mo, 280 pages. D. 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Spanish and Indian Place Names of California: 
Their Meaning and Their Romance. By Nellie 
Van de Grift Sanchez. TIllustrated, 12mo, 444 
pages. San Francisco: A.M. Robertson. $2. net. 

Sea, Land, and Air Strategy. By Sir George Aston. 
With maps, large 8vo, 308 pages. Little, Brown 
& Co. $3.50 net. 

Prehistoric Man and Story: A Sketch of the 
History of Mantind lace "Tike Earliest Times. 
By G. Sots Elliot. Illustrated, eee 8vo, 398 
pages. .B Lippincott Co. $2. net 

Honest Business: Right Conduct for Organizations 
of Capital and of Labour. By Amos Kidder 
Fiske, A.M. 12mo, 333 pages. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

The Financial System 
Henry Higgs, C.B. 
Co 0 net. 


By Paul 
Appleton & 


item of the United Kingdom. By 
8vo, 218 pages. Macmillan 


The Photodrama. By Henry Albert Phillips; with 
Introduction by Stuart Blackton. i16mo, 221 
pages. Stanhope- Dodge aa Co. $2. net. 

The Principles of irrigati etice. By John A. 
Widtsoe, Ph.D. Tilustrated, i, 8vo, 496 pages. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 

e Efficient Kitchen. By Georgie Boynton Child; 
‘edited and arra nged by Louise Boynton. Tllus- 
trated, 12mo, 242 pages. McBride, Nast & Co. 
$1.25 net. 

New Nerves for Old. By Arthur E. ar 


12mo, 
271 pages. Little, Brown & Co. 
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How te Cook and Why. By Elizabeth Condit and 
Jessie A. Long. i16mo, 249 pages. Harper & 
Brothers. $1. net. 

Adding Years to Your Life. By Henry Smith Wil- 
liams, LL.D. Illustrated, 12mo, 284 pages. 
Hearst's International Library Co. $1. net. 

Symbolic Teachings; or, Masonry and Its Message. 
By Thomas M. Stewart. 12mo, 249 pages. 
Stewart & Kidd Co. $1.25 net. 

Business Organization and Combination. By Lewis 
H. Haney, Ph.D. Revised and enlarged edition; 
8vo, 523 pages. Macmillan Co. $2. net. 

For the Comfort of the Family. By Josephine Story. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 118 pages. George H. Doran 
Co. $1. net. 


weeest BIOGRAPHY 


Selected from our Large Stock of over 100,000 Books on all 
subjects, including Americana, Archaeology, Art, Biography, 
Drama, Essays, Foreign Languages, History, Literature, 
Music, Philosophy, Psychology, Sciences, Sociology, Theology, 
Travel, etc. Free Upon Request. 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 
132 East 23rd St., New York, N. Y. 


ART vs. PROFIT 


Do you wish to succeed at writing? Then forget that you want 
to make money out of it, and devote yourself to doing your work 
well; thus will you achieve artistic excellence, end, profit will 
follow. Let us send you free our beautiful correspondence-study 
catalogue. The sight of it is an aesthetic tonic; its contents will 
be a revelation to you. We offer over roo courses for the writer. 


School of Literary Craftsmanship and Aesthetics 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Study-Guide Series 


FOR STUDY CLUBS: Study-Guides arranged for use with travelin 
libraries, town libraries, etc. Swdjfects: Historical Novels onl 
Plays of Shakespeare, Idylis of the King, etc. 

FOR USE IN HIGH SCHOOLS: The Study of Ivanhoe, The Study of Four 
Idylis. Send for special price-list. 


FOR THE TEACHERS OF PRIMARY GRADES: Motor Work and Formal Studies. 
H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study-Guide Series, Cambridge, Mass. 























PHOTO PLAYWRIGHTS 


Send your rejected photoplays to us for correction, revision 
and criticism. Mss. typed, meritorious scripts placed. 
Authors of novels, short stories and books wishing their 
material dramatized and placed in regular photoplay form, 
address us as to your wants. Circular on request. 


REX LITERARY BUREAU 


57 STOCKTON ST. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





E M. HOLLY AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS’ 


156 Fifth Avenue, New York ( Beretsiched ta 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


AUTHORS! } We can sell your stories, poems, etc. 
Terms, 15%. Also expert criticism, 
revision andt ing of MSS. Write for 

circular, W. LABBERTON CO., 1308 Hoe Ave., New York City. 


INDEX OFFICE, Inc. ™ * yates *"* 


Undertakes searches in libraries, museums, files and records of 
Chicago and elsewhere, indexes, com oe and abstracts literary 
and statistical material for the use 


MANUFACTURERS, SCIENTISTS and INVESTIGA- 

TORS. CARD INDEXES to CURRENT SCIENTIFIC 

and TECHNICAL MATERIAL a SPECIALTY. 
Axset G. S. Josepuson, Secretary. 











MRS. RACHEL WEST CLEMENT 


Experienced Authors’ Agent, Reader and Critic, Sp«cializing ia, Short 
Stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 5,000 words or under, includes short 
criticism. Circulars om request. 


6646 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 
CRITICISED REVISED 
N. SHEPP. 


PLACED 


149 WEST l4ra STREET NEW YORK CITY 
If you want results send stamp for circular 


MSS. SUCCESSFULLY PLACED 
Criticised, Revised, Typed 


References : 
Edwin Markham and others. Established 1890. 


UNITED LITERARY PRESS, 123 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MANUSCRIPTS 


edited and revised. Letters of criticism. Advice as 
to publication. 

Address, ROBERT J. SHORES, Hotel Marie Antoinette 
New York City 




















The Writer’s Placing Service 


MODESTE HANNIS JORDAN, EDITOR 
We are in constant touch with Editors and Publishers and 
can place Literary material of merit. Departments of criti- 
cism, revision, editing, and typewriting. Write for terms. 


32 Union Square, East NEW YORK CITY 





— « — — 


— + See « & oe Oe ee ee 














The BESTOOL SYSTEM 


Subject-Index for Private Library 
Will control material in Homiletics and Social Reform. 
Simple, inexpensive, adaptable, efficient. Address 
THE BESTOOL SYSTEM 
A. B. Long, Westerleigh, S. L, New York City 











Short- Story Writing 
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THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 
Thirty-fourth Year. LETTERS OF ORITICISM, EXPERT 
REVISION OF MSS. Advice as to publication. Address 
DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., NEW YORK CITY 





ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUB 
NO. 10 MAY BE 
HAD ON 
REQUEST. 
Altred 
Bartlet 

69 CORNHILL 
BOSTON 


Bartlett 
69 CORNHILL 
mass MASS. 


MASS. 


"er 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


318 East Fifth Street, New Albany, Ind. 
Eight years successful work for Lecturers, Writers, Club- 
Women, School-Men Debaters. Try our service. 








ARE books and first editions collected 
and arranged for people who are too 
busy to attend to the forming of libraries. 


Address E. V., Boston Transcript 
BOSTON, MASS. 











JUST PUBLISHED 


WINSLOW HOMER 
BY KENYON COX 


Crown octavo. Illustrated in color and photogravure, includ- 
ing introductions of several pictures never before published. 
Limited edition of 300 copies on Dutch handmade paper, 
at $12.50 net. 

Mr. Cox estimates Winslow Homer as “the test of 
marine painters" and “one of the most remarkable per- 
sonalities in the art of this or any country in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century."’ His exposition of the various 
excellences which enabled Homer to rise to pre-eminence 
as a painter is as masterly as it is illuminating, and his 
description of the development of Homer's art is both 
consistent and convincing. 


FREDERIC FAIRCHILD SHERMAN 
1790 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 








NOW READY: 


Selected Papers, Surgical 
and Scientific, 


From the writings of the late Roswett Park, 
mR OS 
With a memoir by Cuartes G. Srocxron, M.D 
One vol., frontispiece, cloth 8vo. 
$3.00 net. 


THE COURIER CO., Publishers, 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 








The Death of a Nobody 


By JULES ROMAINS 


A French masterpiece! With incomparable restraint and 
power it reveals the interwoven web of human relations, romantic 
from their very prosaicness. The life of one in others’ minds—the 
** social consciousness”’ about which the soci- 
ologists have developed abstruse theories, is 
here portrayed explicitly, with a fascination no 
theory can have. The ‘*‘ Nobody" about whom 
the action revolves dies in the second chapter: 
then things begin to happen! Though fiction, 
it supplies disturbing thoughts to doubters of 
life after death. Certainly no character in 
fiction ever had a more definite existence than 
the ‘‘ Nobody” after his body was lowered in 
the grave. Translated by Desmond Mac- 
Carthy and Sydney Waterlow. 

$1.25 net; weight 18 oz. At all bookstores or of the publisher. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York 


GOOD SERVICE 


We have many satisfied customers in all parts 
of the United States. In addition to our large 
stock of the books of all publishers, we have 
unexcelled facilities for securing peaeey 
books not in stock and making shipments 
complete. Give us a trial when the next 
order is ready. In the mean time do not hesi- 
tate to call — us for any information you 
may wish. e are always at your service. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all Publishers 


Union SquareNers New York City 














SUNSHINE and ROSES 


By EDWIN P. HAWORTH 

A dainty book of dainty lyrics, smooth-flowing, musical, with the heart 
appeal that reaches the readers of Whittier, Longfellow, Riley and Field. 
Beautifully boxed to match the four-color, rose-spray, half-silk cover and 
printed on cream-tinted suede paper, in soft gray with rose-colored border 
of roses. The bookmanship as well as the recognized poetic elegance 
gives the book a double attractiveness. Padonna"’ illustration. 
Desirable for gift. Mailed prepaid $1.25. 


ROCKHILL ART PUBLISHERS, 
KANSAS CITY. 











Always Something New 
A Spring Back Magazine Binder for 25 Cents 


Wm. H. Rademaekers, the well-known library 
bookbinder of Newark, New Jersey, and Hugh G. 
Buchan, the originator of the famous Buchan Mag- 
azine Binder, have formed a stock company in New 
York City. 

The combined experience of Messrs. Rademaekers 
and Buchan has produced a new Spring Back Mag- 
azine Binder that meets the exact requirements of 
the libraries and reading rooms, and is sold for 
twenty-five cents each for the size of ScriIBNER'S, 
Century and McCvure’s; larger sizes ee 
Ten cents per line extra for the names stamped in 
gold on the front. 


A sample binder will be sent for thirty cents, 
prepaid—give us a trial—ask for price list. 
RADEMAEKERS-BUCHAN COMPANY 


and Desig of Special Loose-Leaf Devices and 
Magazine Binders 











123 Liberty St., NEW YORK CITY 
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OF CELEBRITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD 
Send for price lists 


Walter R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Established 1887. Pub. The Collector, $1. a year 


Autograph 
Letters 











LOOSE-LEAF DEVICES 
for LIBRARY RECORDS 


Make your work easier, quicker, better. Use 


Loose - Leaf Accession Records 
and Borrowers’ Registers 


They are made to be used in a typewriter. 
your library this means 


Economy Speed Accuracy Neatness 
Order from 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES DEPARTMENT 


DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WIS. 


For 











200K 


ARGAINS 





A catalogue of 3,000 books 
at discount of 50 per cent or 
more sent on application. 
Send for descriptive circular of a 


new edition of Rozet’s THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases. 


JOHN R. ANDERSON COMPANY 
31 WEST 15th STREET, N.Y. _ 


HEREDITY AND SEX 





By THOMAS HUNT MORGAN, Ph.D. 
Professor of Experimental Zoology, Columbia University. 


12mo, cloth, pp. ix.+282. Illustrated. Price, $1.75 net; 
by mail, $1.90. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Lemcke AND Buecuner, Agents 
30-32 West 27th Street NEW YORK CITY 











LINCOLNIANA 


A volume of essays on Lincolniana by the famous 
collectors, Messrs. Mel Allan, Stewart and Oakleaf. On 
hand-made paper, with engraved illustrations, bds., $2.5c. 


THE MISCELLANY 
17 Board of Trade KANSAS CITY, MO. 











Two New Catalogs in Press 


Catalog of Books Relating to American History. Our Fall Clear- 
ance Catalog. This will be found well worth the consideration of 
any librarian or book buyer whe is anxious to make his book 
money co a long way. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO., Booksellers and Publishers 
Springfield, Massachusetts 














BOOKS (Secondhand) Catalogues, including Americana, post free 
RB. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 
you any book ever published. Please state wants. Catalogue free, 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Buivenan, Ene, 








BOOKS $7 jee irr enter So 


bought. FOYLE, 121 Charing Cross Road, London 





SECONDHAND BOOKS. General Literature. rst Editions 
Enquiries esteemed. Frequent catalogues post free. 


GORFIN, 82A, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. C, 





BOOKS, ®=™ Maps and Magazines Relating to Ireland. 
> We hy the largest stock in the north of Ireland 
and can supply at short notice any scarce Irish book. Catalogues 
issued. W.H. TAGGART & CO., Irish Booksellers and Gen- 
ealogists, 57 Antrim Road, Belfast, Ireland. 








The Advertising Representative of THE DIAL 
in England is 
MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407, Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C., 


who can furnish full information regarding rates, etc., 
and through whom advertising orders may be sent. 














CATALOGUE OF AMERICANA 


Uncommon Books Relating to Many Phases of 
American History 


CATALOGUE of Books from the Library of 
ANDREW LANG 


In Preparation Sent on Request 


C. Gerhardt & Co., 120 East 59th St., New York 


Out of Print Books 
Autograph Letters 

First Editions 
Mr. ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH desires 
to inform his friends, customers, and 
the book-buying public that he has a 
large stock of rare second-hand books 
and autograph letters constantly on 
hand. He is always ready to buy or 
sell such, and to correspond with 
librarians, collectors, and booksellers 
regarding these specialties. 





ERNEST DRESSEL NORTH 
4 East Thirty-ninth Street NEW YORK CITY 





- SBaathent CW Pbehin ahr Maud Prete 


Hinds and Nobile, 31-33-36 West 15th St., N. Y. City. 


Write for Catalogue, 
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“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 














































Mosher Books 
Catalogue 


My new catalogue is now ready 
and will be mailed free on re- 
quest. It contains in place of the 
regular Foreword an Apprecia- 
tion by Richard Le Gallienne, 
published in The Forum for Jan- 
uary last. Also the usual choice 
selection of poems not given 
elsewhere. 


Thomas Bird Mosher 
PORTLAND, MAINE 








Go with Dr. Covert 



























































































Into the Heart of the Mountain Woods 


He makes his readers eager to go to the North Woods where he has 
used his ears and eyes to such good advantage; and satisfies the hunger 
of those who long for touch with the wild woods yet are unable to 
make the journey except by the aid of one who possesses the wonder- 
ful power to portray nature, as in this, his latest book. 


Wild Woods and Waterways 


By WILLIAM CHALMERS COVERT 
Author of “ Glory of the Pines” Illustrated, $1.50 net 
The little stream, with its gentle and artistic accompaniments, is a 
kind of microscopic masterpiece that while inviting our closet scrutiny, 
defies it. It presents us an alluring invitation to fellowship, all the 
while beguiling us with a beauty that is born of mystery and silence. 
The nerves of a tired man * * * * * will find more recreating rest in 
a little, vivacious stream that lures him with rod and creel down its 
noisy and shady length, than in any of the ordinary diversions sought 
by the weary. — William Chalmers Covert. 





THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New York Chicago Cincinnati Nashville St.Louis San Francisco Pittsburgh 
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“A growing wonder of enterprise and sound judgment. Each volume, 
entirely new, is furnished by an acknowledged expert; is brief enough and 
plain enough to be readable or even fascinating, scientific enough to be a 
condensed authority — and at the nominal price of 50 cents.’’ — Hartford 
Courant. 


THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


The editors are Professors GILBERT MURRAY, H. A. L. FISHER, W. T. BREWSTER, and 
J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


Cloth bound, good paper, clear type, 256 pages per volume, bibliographies and indices, also 
illustrations and maps when needed. Each complete and sold separately. 50 cents net. 


Volumes Just Ready 





Chaucer. G. E. Hadow. 


The Wars between England and America. Theo 87. The Renaissance. Edith Sichel. 


dore C. Smith. 


William Morris and His Circle. A. C. Brock. 
The Growth of Europe. Grenville Cole. 
Sex. J. A. Thomson and Patrick Geddes. 


Parliament. C. P. Ibert. 


A Short History of War and 
Peace. G. H. Perris 


The Stock Exchange. F. W. 
Hirst. 


The — Nationality. Alice 


8. Gree 
snafu Qeemeste. Marion I. 
Newbigin. 
Polar Exploration. W. 8. Bruce. 
The Evolution of Plants. D. 
H. Scott. 
The Socialist Movement. J. 
R. Macdonaid. 
The Science of Wealth. J. A. 
obson. 


History of Our 

1911). G. P. Gooch. 

Introduction to Science. J. A. 
Thomson. 

The Papacy and Modern 

Astronomy. A. R. Hinks. 

Paychical Research. W. F. Bar- 
rett. 

The Civil War. F. L. Paxson. 


The Dawn of History. J. L. 
Myres. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY *™iiwvox 


=$ 
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86. The Exploration of the Alps. Arnold Lunn. 


88. Between the Old and the New Testaments. Dr. 
Charles. 


89. Elizabethan Literature. J. M. Robertson. 
90. Chemistry. Raphael Meldola. 


Earlier Volumes 


The Evolution of Industry. D. 57. Napoleon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
H. MacGregor. . The Newspaper. G. Binney 


Eee of English Law. W. ° 
M. Geldart. Dr. Johnson and His Circle. 
Rome. W. Warde Fowler. John Bailey. 


Landmarks in French Litera- . Comparative Religion. J. Est- 
ture. G. L. Strachey. lin Carpenter. 


The School. J. J. Findlay. . The io tee ik tr in — aa 
The History of England. A. 

F. Pollard. ; en yh Seinting. Sir 
Canada. A. G. Bradley. Frederick Wedmore. 


Problems of Philosophy. Ber- 
trand Russell. - 


P and Problems of India. 
. W. Holderness. 

Anthropology. R. R. Marett. 

Architecture. W. R. Lethaby. 

Reconstruction and Union. 
P. L. Haworth. 


The English Language. L. P. 
Smith. 


Writers of . 
P. Trent and John Erskine. 
Elements of Political Econ- 
omy. 8. J. Chapman. 
of the New Testa- 
. Bacon. 


Commen Sense in Law. P. Vin- 
ogradoff. 


regory. 
a Mrs. Mandell Creigh- 
—- A History of the Human PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
Body. Arthur Keith. 
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